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No one can have considered the state of the British 
empire during the last half century, without being^ 
convinced that some great and unprecedented causes 
have been at work in producing the prodigious^ 
fluctuation and change of fortunes by which its 
domestic history has in that time been distinguished. 
Nothing similar to it ever occurred without ex- 
ternal disaster, or the actual overthrow of society 
by the ravages of war, since the beginning of the 
world. It is hard to say whether these changes 
appear most extraordinary on a retrospect of their 
effects in time past, or on a contemplation of their 
results in times present. They have exhibited a 
combination of prosperity and adversity, of strength 
and weakness, of riches and poverty, of progress 
and decline, of grandeur and debility, of joy and 
sorrow, unparalleled in any former ages of the 
world, and which, in future times, instructed by 
our errors, and. warned by our sufferings, will pro- 
bably never again occur. 

During the first four years of that period dia* 
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tress and anxiety generally prevailed, and the 
nation, labouring alike under external disaster and 
internal suflfering, with difficulty sustained the lan- 
guid exertions and comparatively small cost of the 
early years of the war. The whole expenditure 
of the state, including the interest of the debt, was 
15,000,000?. in 1793, and by the year 1796 it had 
/ risen to 37,000,000/.* The latter sum was consi- 
dered by Mr. Pitt as so excessive, that he said, in 
parliament, " it never had been equalled, and pro- 
bably never would be surpassed." During these 
four years one only victory at sea — that of Howe 
— was achieved ; we were driven with disgrace 
from Flanders, Holland, ^d the north of Germany; 
Toulon beheld our standards recede before the rising 
star of Napoleon ; our continental alliances were 
all, with the exception of that with Austria and 
Kussia, broken up ; and from the Texel to Gibraltar 
the whole coast was arrayed in fierce hostility to 
our arms. Nor was the internal sufifering of this 
ill-omened period inferior to its external disaster. It 
began with the severe commercial distress of 1793, 
unprecedented at that period in intensity and dura- 
tion, and which was only relieved by an extensive 
loan to the trading classes by Government ; and it 
terminated in the dreadful monetary crisis and run 
upon the bank and mutiny in the fleet, in spring 
1797, which brought the nation to the brink of 
ruin, and forced upon the Government the necessity 
of suspending cash payments. 

The next eighteen years'of the war, from 1797 to 
1815, were, as all the world knows, the most glorious^ 

* Poff^jr^s Parliamenta'nf Tabled, I. p. 1. 
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and, taken as a whole, the most prosperous, which 

Great Britain had ever known Ushered in by a 

combination of circumstances the most calamitous, 
both with reference to external security and internal 
industry, it terminated in a blaze of glory and a 
flood of prosperity which have never, since the be- 
ginning of the world, descended upon any nation. 
Hardly had the run upon the bank • shaken to its 
centre the whole fabric of our commercial industry, 
and the mutinies at the Nore, Plymouth, and off 
Cadiz paralysed the arm of our naval defenders, 
when the victories of St. Vincent and Camperdown 
again restored to us the dominion of the seas ; and 
ere long the thunderbolts of the Nile and Trafalgar 
prostrated the naval strength of the enemy, and the 
victories of Wellington first arrested, and at length 
broke, his military power. Prosperity, universal 
and unheard of, pervaded every department of the 
empire. Our colonial possessions encircled the 
earth — the whole West Indian islands had fallen 
into our hands ; an empire of sixty millions of men 
in Hindostan acknowledged our rule ; Java was 
added to our eastern possessions ; and the flag of 
France had disappeared from every station beyond 
the sea. Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
at home had increased in an unparalleled ratio; 
the landed proprietors were in affluence ; wealth 
to an unheard-of extent had been created among 
the farmers; the soil, daily increasing in fertility 
and breadth of cultivated land, had become almost 
adequate to the maintenance of a rapidly increasing 
population ; our exports, imports, and tonnage had 
more than doubled since the war began : and though 

B 2 
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distress, especially during 1810 and 1811, had at 
times been severely experienced among the manu- 
facturing operatives, yet, upon the whole, and in 
average years, their condition was one of extraor- 
dinary prosperity. The revenue raised by taxation 
within the year had risen to 72,000,000/. in 1815, 
from 21,000,000?. in 1796; the total expenditure 
from taxes and loans had reached, in 1814 and 1815, 
the enormous amount of 117,000,000?. each year. 
In the years 1813 and 1814, being the twentieth and 
the twenty-first of the war. Great Britain had above a 
million of men in arms in Europe and Asia, and re- 
mitted 11,000,000?. yearly in subsidies to the con- 
tinental powers. Yet was this prodigious and 
unheard-of expenditure so far from exhausting 
either the capital or resources of the country, that the 
loan in 1814 was obtained at the rate of 4?. lis. Id. 
per cent., being a lower rate than that paid at the 
conmaencement of the war ; although the annual 
loan at 'its close was above 35,000,000?.*, and the 
population of the empire at that period was only 
eighteen millions, just two thirds of what it was 
found to be by the census of 1841. 

With the arrival of peace, the sudden contraction 
of the war-expenditure, and of the vast purchases 
of so many of the products of industry by a govern- 
ment spending nearly 120,000,000?. a-year, there was 
of necessity great temporary distress and extraor- 
dinary difficulty experienced in industry finding out 
liew and pacific channels. This was greatly enhanced 
by the sudden disbanding of above 300,000 men 
in arms at the close of the war in the British islands, 

♦ Parliamentary Debate^ S^XVIU. pp. 66y 67. App. 2 — 5. 
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and by the effects of a great commercial crisis 
which took place, especially in the eastern harbours 
of the empire, in consequence of the total inability 
of the impoverished continental states to purchase 
the prodigious mass of manufactures and colonial 
produce which was suddenly thrown upon them. 
Yet the years from 1815 to 1819, though checkered 
with suffering from these causes, and from two bad 
harvests in 1816 and 1817, were, upon the whole, 
prosperous ; and this was decisively proved by the 
fact, that notwithstanding the repeal of the income 
and war malt taxes, producing together above 
18,000,000/. a-year. Yet from the entire cessation of 
loans for the current service of the year, there was 
an annual surplus* applied to the reduction of the 
debt over and above the total amount of loans con-^ 
tracted for taking up Exchequer bills or other 
financial operations, which, without either adding 
to or diminishing the debt, merely altered its form. 

Since the year 1819 the empire has exhibited 
the most extraordinary spectacle that the world 
has perhaps ever witnessed ; and it is to it that wq 
earnestly request the attention of our readers, be- 
cause then began the series of causes and effects in 
which we have ever since been, and still are, in- 
volved. 

Considered in one point of view, there never was 

♦ In 1816 .... £3,452,096 

1817 .... 1,826,814 

1818 .... 1,624,616 

1819 .... 3,163,130 

£10,066,656 
Porter's Progress of the Nation^ ii. p. 290. 
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a nation which, in an equal space of time, had 
made so extraordinary a progress. Its popula- 
tion had advanced from 20,600,000, in 1819, to 
28,000,000, in 1844 : its imports had increased from 
80,000,000^., in the former period, to 70,000,000?., 
in the latter ; its exports had advanced during the 
same period from 44,000,000?. to 130,000,000/. ; its 
shipping from 2,350,000 tons to 3,900,000.* There 
never, perhaps, was such a growth in these the great 
limbs of industry in so short a period in any other 
state. Nor had agriculture been behind the other 
staple branches of national industry. Its produce 
had kept pace with the income, unparalleled in an 
old state in the population, as well as the still more 
rapid multiplication of cattle and horses for the 
purposes of use and luxury ; and amidst this extra- 
ordinary growth of consumption the still more 
extraordinary fact was exhibited of the average 
importation of grain steadily declining from the 
commencement of the century, till at length, ante- 
rior to the six bad seasons in succession, which 
commenced in 1886 f, it had .sunk to 400,000 

* The figures are given in round numbers; the exact returns 
will be found in the tables only. The population in 1841 was 
27,019,533 : since that time it must, from the present rate of in- 
crease, be now, at the distance of four years, about 28,000,000. 

f Average importaticm of fordgn grain into Great Britain in 
ten years, ending 

1810 - - - 600,946 quarters. 

1820 - - - 458,578 — 

1830 - - . 534,992 — 

to 1835, five years - - 398,409 — 

Porter's Pari Tables, XI. p. 548. ; and 
Progress of Nations^ i. p. 146. 
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quartera on an average of the five preceding years, 
being not a hundredth part of the annual consump- 
tion of men and animals, which exceeds 50,000,000 
quarters. And what is most extraordinary of all, 
the returns of the income-tax, when laid on even 
in the year 1842, a period of severe and unprece- 
dented commercial depression, proved the existence, 
in Great Britain alone, of 200,000,000Z. of annual 
income of persons enjoying above 1501. a-year each ; 
of which immense sum about 150,000,000/. was 
from the fruits of realized capital j either in land or 
some other durable investment. It is probable that 
such an accumulation of wealth never existed before 
in any single state, not even in Rome at the period 
of its highest splendour. 

Considered in another view, there never was a 
period in which a greater amount of financial em- 
barrassment has been experienced by Government, 
or more wide-spread and acute suffering been en- 
dured by the people. So far has the exchequer 
been from sharing in the flood of wealth which has 
thus been so profusely poured into the empire, that 
it has, with the exception of two or three years of 
extraordinary and perilous prosperity, been, during 
the whole of this period, in a state of difficulty, 
which at last brought the nation to such a pass that 
it was extricated from absolute insolvency only by 
the re-imposition, during European peace, of the 
war income-tax. Not oiily was the jprovident and 
far-seeing system of Mr. Pitt for the redemption of 
the debt practically abandoned during the neces- 
sities of this calamitous period, but the national 
account was turned the other way, and the annual 

B 4 
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jieficiency gradually increased till it had reached 
the en6rmous amount of 4,000,000?. annually, and 
added, in six years of peace, no less than ll,OOO,0O0iJ. 
to the amount of the national debt. * The nation, 
during the latter years of the war, prospered and 
experienced general well-being imder an annual 
taxation of 72,000,000?., drawn from eighteen mil- 
lions of souls : in the latter years of the peace it has, 
with the utmost difficulty, drawn 50,000,000?. from 
a population of twenty-seven millions. Wages in 
the former period were high, employment abundant, 
the working classes prosperous^ with an export of 
British and colonial produce of from 46,000,000?, 
to 50,000,000?. annually : in the latter, wages were 
in many trades low, employment difficult, suffering 
general, with an annual exportation to the amount 
of 120,000,000?. to 130,000,000?. 

But extraordinary and apparently inexplicable 
as these facts are, they are yet exceeded in marvel 
by the details of our social and economical state 
during this period of unparalleled increase in our 
material resources. It may safely be affirmed that 
the anxiety and distress which were felt during 
that brilliant period of national growth have never 
been surpassed, at least in a state possessing the 



♦ Deficiency, 1837 


- 


- £1,428,000 


— 1838 


«» 


441,819 


— 1839 


• 


- 1,381,938 


_ 1840 


- 


. 1,750,543 


— 1841 


m 


- 2,149,885 


— IB42 


J 


- 4,075,119 
£11,227,304 
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external mark of prosperity* It is well known to 
what straits the Bank of England has been reduced 
on two difierent occasions in that period. In 
December, 1825, it was, as all the world knows, 
in very great difficulties. We were, as Mr. Huskis- 
son said, " within twenty-four hours of barter." In 
November, 1839, the stock of specie was reduced 
to 2,800,000?., and the Bank was under the ne- 
cessity of negotiating a loan of 10,000,000/. sterling 
from, the Bank of France. There can be no impro- 
priety in mentioning these facts, which are uni- 
versally known, regarding that magnificent establish- 
ment, which now has nearly 15,000,000/. of buUion 
and specie accumulated in its coffers. The distress 
among the mercantile classes for years after the 
dreadful crisis of December, 1825 — of the agri- 
cultural interest during the low prices from 1832 
to 1835, and of the whole commercial community 
from 1837 to 1842, was extreme. Wages sank 
during these disastrous periods, in the manufac- 
turing districts, so low, that they barely sufficed 
with the great bulk of workers, especially females, 
for the support of existence. Serious insurrections 
broke out in 1820 and 1842, both in England 
and Scotland, ostensibly for political purposes, but 
mainly occasioned by the general distress among 
the manufacturing operatives, as was decisively 
proved by their entire extinction when labour 
again received a remunerating return. Farming 
capital in the agricultural districts was, during 
their distress, every where grievously abridged — 
in many places totally annihilated. Ireland during 
the whole period has been in a state of smothered 
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insurrection ; and for the last four years has con-» 
vulsed the country by the fierce demand for the 
repeal of the Union, which was only prevented from 
breakbig out into open rebellion by the continued 
presence in that island of thirty thousand armed 
men, between the regular forces and armed police. 
The manufacturing districts of Scotland were in- 
volved, during the same period, in such distress, 
that in 1837 the mortality in Glasgow was 1 in 32 ; 
in 1842, 1 in 30 ; and in the latter year, 32,000 
persons took typhus fever in that city, and the 
deaths were upwards of 10,000, out of a popu- 
lation not exceeding at that period 280,000 souls. 
The late Poor Law Commission has accumulated 
evidence proving to demonstration the existence 
of severe and unheard-of distress among the poor 
of all parts of Scotland, generally esteemed, and in 
some respects with reason, the best-conditioned part 
of the empire. The Poor Law Commission for 
Ireland has demonstrated that there are in that fer- 
tile land no less than 2,300,000 persons in a state 
of almost permanent destitution. The heart sickens 
at the proofs, numerous and incontrovertible, which 
the Parliamentary Reports for the last ten years 
have accumulated, of wide-spread and often long- 
enduring suffering among the labouring poor in 
England. 

" Experience," says Dr. Johnson, ^ is the great 
test of truth, and is perpetually contradicting 
the theories of men." Never since the begin- 
nhig of the world had the doctrines of philo- 
sophers been so generally embraced by government. 
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or measures really intended for the public good 
so extensively carried into effect by the legislature* 
Unbounded were the anticipations of prosperity 
and happiness in which men generally indulged in 
the adoption of this system ; inflexible has been 
the steadiness with which it has been adhered to 
amidst an amount of suffering which would long 
ago have proved fatal to any set of measures 
among men except those dictated by their own 
opinions. But amidst all these anticipations, and 
this steadiness in canying out the doctrines of free 
trade in every department of thought and action, 
various unpleasant indications began to manifest 
themselves in every part of society ; and it became 
evident to all that the fruits of the tree of know- 
ledge were not, in this generation at least, destined 
to be different from what they had proved to .our 
first Parents. While wealth was increasing to an 
unparalleled extent among the commercial classes, 
suffering and distress as generally ensued among 
the rural inhabitants ; and the multitude of ruined 
fortunes among them rendered it certain that at 
no distant period the old race of landed pro- 
prietors would, with the exception of a few mag- 
nates, be all rooted out, and their place supplied 
by a new set of purchasers from the commercial 
towns. While population was advancing with un- 
paralleled strides in the manufacturing districts, 
pauperism even more than kept pace with it in all ; 
and the extraordinary fact has now been revealed 
by statistical researches that, in an age of un- 
bounded wealth, and general and long-continued 
peace, a seventh part of the whole inhabitants of 
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the British islands are in a state of ijestitution, or 
painfully supported by legal relief.* 

While all attempts even to pay off the National 
Debt have been abandoned by government, and the 
principle openly proclaimed by the Prime Minister, 
that any surplus of revenue above expenditure 
must, to relieve the necessities of the country, be 
applied to the reduction of taxation, without a 
thought to the reduction of the debt, the Home 
Secretary has announced the not less alarming fact, 
that since the peace above two hundred millions 
sterling, or a fourth of the National Debt, has been 
raised for the relief of the poor in England alone. 
While the returns of the income-tax have demon- 
strated that seventy thousand persons in Great 
Britain possess among them an annual revenue of 
two hundred millions a-year, or about 2,500Z. each 
on an average, the melancholy fact has been revealed 
by the result of attempts to increase the national 

♦ Viz. in Ireland - - - 2,300,000 

England - - . 1,500,000 

Scotland . - - 200,000 

4,000,000 

just a seventh of the whole inhabitants, who are now about 
28,000,000. Notwithstanding the efforts made to reduce this 
expenditure on the poor, by the New Poor Law Bill, their cost, 
in proportion to the numbers of the people, is as great as it was 
at the close of the war* It was then about 6,000,000/. yearly 
for a population of 18,000,000 : it is now about the same for a 
population of 28,000,000 ; and as the value of food has fallen 
nearly an hundred per cent, since that time, the real burden 
of the poor rate is now equivalent to what 11,000,000/. or 
12,000,000/. would have been in 1815, that is, it has advanced 
faster than the population. 
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revenue by means of indirect taxation, that that 
source of income can no longer be relied on ; -and 
in a time of profound, and at the close of a period 
of long-continued peace, it has become indispens- 
able to recur to an assessment on property and 
direct taxation, as it was in Rome in the decaying 
periods of the empire. The blue folios of the houses 
of parliament teem with authentic and decisive evi- 
dence of the vast increase during the last thirty 
years of crime and frequent destitution among the 
working classes in all parts of the empire. Every 
four or five years a brief feverish period of gam- 
bling, extravagance, and commercial prosperity is 
succeeded by a long and dreary season of anxiety, 
distress, and depression; frightfol strikes among 
the workmen, attended with boundless distress 
among, and hideous democratic tyranny over them, 
invariably succeed in the close of those periods of 
suffering, as pestilence stalks in the rear of famine ; 
and popular insurrection has become so common, 
that it is a rare thing to see two years pass over 
without martial law being of necessity practically 
enforced in some part of the empire. And, as if 
to bring this chaos of contradictions to a perfect 
climax, at the very time when unheard-of exer- 
tions have been made for the education of the 
people in every part of the empire, and the 
newly-aroused fervour of religion in all deno- 
minations of Christians has drawn forth unpa- 
ralleled efforts for the diffusion of the Gospel among 
the working-classes, crime has made unexampled 
progress in every part of the empire; and the 
scandal has been exhibited of serious and detected 
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oflfences having multiplied sevenfold in a realm 
which, in the same period, has not added more than 
seventy per cent to the amoimt of itia population ; 
in other words, during a period of unparaUeled 
growth of wealth, and eflFort at instruction, crime 
has augmented ten times as fast as the numbers of 
the people.* 

We repeat it — this state of things is unpa- 
ralleled in any other age of the world or quarter 
of the globe. We say this after due consideration, 
and a full appreciation of the unutterable and now 
forgotten miseries in which the world in general, 
and ourselves among the rest, have been involved 
in former ages, from the ravages of foreign war, or 
the grinding of domestic oppression. Nothing is 
more certain than that the wretchedness of those 
days infinitely exceeded any thing in the present ; 
and that, compared with their sufferings, the low 
wages of our sullen Chartists, or the destitution of 
our starving Repealers, would be esteemed absolute 
paradise. K any one doubts this, let him read 
Michelet or Sismondi's account of France during 
the English wars, the civil contests of the Arma- 

♦ Committals for serious crime in 

Population of Great 
Britain and Ireland* 

15,800,000 
20,600,000 
27,300,000 

Porter's Pari. Tables a.ndPrag.ofNaHonSy iii. pp. 172.227.; 

Marshall's Pari. Tables; Moreau's Statistique de la 

Grande Bretagne^ and Censtis, 1841. 

The Table above has been compiled from various parts of 

these authorities, and of coarse is not to be found in any one of 

them. 
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89 


3,600 


8,284 


1819. 


14,254 


1,380 


13,251 


28,885 


1842, 


31,369 


3,884 


21,352 


56,605 
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gnacs, or any of the graphic descriptions of the Eu- 
ropean states during the feudal ages. But what 
we do say is unparalleled in the history of the 
world, is the co-existence of so much suffering in one 
portion of the people, with so much prosperity in 
another; of unbounded private wealth, with un- 
ceasing public penury ; of constant increase in the 
national resources, with constant diminution in the 
comforts of a considerable portion of the community ; 
of the utmost freedom consistent with order, ever 
yet existing upon earth, with a degree of discontent 
which keeps the nation constantly on the verge of 
insurrection ; of the most strenuous efforts for the 
moral aad religious improvement of the poor, with 
an increase of crime unparalleled at the same, or 
perhaps any other, period in any civilised state. 

So habituated has the nation become to the con- 
stant contemplation of this extraordinary combina- 
tion, that a large part, especially of the thinking 
portion of it, have come to regard it as unavoidable 
— as the necessary consequence of our advanced 
national years, and old-established civilisation ; and 
they deem it as vain to fret against it as against the 
variableness of our climate, or the churlishness of a 
large portion of our soil. But a little reflection 
must convince eVery candid inquirer that this is 
not the case, and that the notion that public pros- 
perity and private misery, public poverty and pri-^ 
vate opulence, external peace and internal feuds, 
general growth and individual decline, necessarily 
must exist together, is essentially errqpeous. Ex- 
perience, indeed, too clearly shows how invariably 
the ceaseless agency of human corruption educes 
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evil out of good, as the opposite springs of human 
improvement bring good out of evil; and there* 
fore we may always expect to find numerous social 
and political misfortunes springing up out of the 
very blessings which have been most ardently de- 
sired, and, to appearance, can bring only general 
felicity in their train. But it is evident that there 
is, in our present state, something more than this — 
something which demonstrates the existence of a 
great and latent evil which poisons, for a large part 
of our people, all our prosperity, and converts the 
fruits of industry into the apples of Sodom. Ad- 
mitting that corruption grows with wealth, and 
selfishness with prosperity, how is it possible to ex- 
plain the constant penury of the exchequer, at 
a time when the national resources are advancing 
with such astonishing rapidity ; the necessity of 
recurring to war taxes at the very moment when 
ipacific sources of wealth are augmenting in an un- 
heard-of ratio ; the practical extinction of the sink- 
ing fund*, and renewed increase of debt, at a time 
when the resources of the nation to meet its en- 
gagements are doubling every twenty years; the 
existence of long-continued sufiering and penury 

* We rejoice to see that a surplus of 1,400,000/. existed in 
1843, which has swelled to 3,000,000/., in 1844. But this is 
entirely the result of the income-tax : without it, there would 
have been a deficiency in the former year of 4,000,000/. ; in 
the latter of 2,500,000/. This surplus, therefore, however much 
the subject of congratulation, is no index to a more permanently 
prosperous state of finance from the ordinary pacific sources of 
revenue. And the surplus, such as it is, has, by the budget of 
1845, been entirely devoted to the reduction of taxation, without 
leaving any thing for the reduction of the debt. 
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among the working classes, when the products of 
their industry are advancing with a rapidity unex- 
ampled in any former age of the world ? 

It was not thus in former ages of the world, nor 
is it so in other countries at the present. When 
Rome enjoyed eighty years of nearly unbroken re- 
pose, under the successive rule of Nerva, Trajan, 
and the two Antonines, the riches of the imperial 
treasury kept pace with the opulence and growing 
resources of every part of the empire ; and thQ 
magnificent pubHc works carried on during those 
sunny days, as well by the imperial government 
as the municipalities in its numerous provinces, the 
remains of which still exbt, demonstrate in a de- 
cisive manner the parallel growth of public and 
private sources of opulence. We read of no such 
combination of national growth with internal suf- 
fering in Flanders or the Italian republics during 
the days of their greatness ; nor do we seethe least 
indication of it in Austria or Prussia at this time, 
although the population of the latter of these states 
is increasing much faster than that of Great Britain.* 
On the other hand, America has exhibited, during 
the last twenty years, the example of this woful 
combination in a still more remarkable degree than 
the British islands. Great as during that period 
has at times been — at many times — our internal 
distress, it is as nothing compared to the dreadful 
social disasters which have more than once de- 

* Prussia is doubling its numbers in forty-two, the British 
islands in fifty-six years. 

C 
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vastated the North American continent, prostrating, 
like a hurricane, all the structures of human in- 
dustry by their fury. It is not, therefore, that such 
disasters are necessarily inherent in an advanced 
and aged civilisation, but may evidently arise from 
something peculiar to the state in which it exists, 
whether in the British empire or among their de- 
scendants in the New World. 

The Malthusians have a very simple solution for 
all those contradictions. They say that population 
is advancing faster than food can be provided for 
it ; that the people are increasing in a geometrical, 
and their subsistence in an arithmetical, progression, 
and thence the wide and daily increasing gap be- 
tween them. But here, again, statistics, which have 
disproved so many of the pernicious dogmas which 
political economy, falsely so called, had introduced 
during the last half century, interfere with decisive 
efiect to distinguish the fallacy. If population was 
really pressing upon subsistence in the British 
islands, of course the price of grain should be per- 
manently rising, importation from foreign states 
steadily increasing, and the number of cultivators 
increasing, in order, by accumulated strength, to 
extract food from the encumbered soil. Now, 
how stands the fact as ascertained by the au- 
thentic returns of the late census of the popu- 
lation in the British empire ? Why it turns out, 
that so far from the prices of grain being on the in- 
crease, they are steadily diminishing, and anterior 
to the five bad harvests following 1836 had fallen to. 
355. 4c?. a quarter; so far from importation aug- 
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meriting, it has been constantly decreasing down to 
the commencement of the same disastrous period, 
until it had fallen on an average of five years, from 
1830 to 1835, to 398,000 quarters annually— not 
a hundredth part of the annual consumption ; and 
so far from the proportion of the community en- 
gaged in raising food being, under the pressure of 
necessity, on the increase, it is constantly and ra- 
pidly decreasing : and the prodigy is now exhibited 
in the British islands, of an old state, in which the 
population is so dense as to be 250 to the square 
mile, having ample subsistence on an average of 
years provided for it by less than a fourth part of 
its inhabitants engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil.* At the same time, as if to place the demon- 
stration of the absurdity of the Malthusian doctrine 
beyond a doubt, the census taken in America in the 
same year has demonstrated that the proportion of 
those engaged in the cultivation of the soil, in all 
the states of the Union taken together, is about 
THREE TIMES thosc engaged in other pursuits, and 
in the states in the valley of the Mississippi no less 

• Table showing the Proportions per cent, for each of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, and Miscellaneous Classes in the 
under-mentioned Periods, in the British Empire as ascertained 
by the census for the respective periods : — 

1811. 182L 1831. 1141. 

per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent. 

Agricultural - - 35 33 28 22 

Commercial * - 44 46 42 46 

Miscellaseous - - 21 21 30 32 



100 100 100 100 



Censusy 1841, Part III. Introd. p. 2. 
c 2 
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than seven times their number. * That is, the power 
of human labour over subsistence — of the hands 
of man over his mouth — is ten times greater in the 
old and closely-peopled realm of Britain than in the 
rising and thinly-peopled realm of America, and 
three-and-twenty times greater than in the young 
states beyond the Alleghany mountains, the gar- 
den of the world ! It may be doubted whether 
experience ever yet offered so decisive a refut- 
ation of human error since the beginning of the 
world. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, therefore, nor 
ascribe to the laws of nature the misery arising 
from the erroneous tendency of human institutions. 
There is food enough in the land and to spare ; the 
surplus of it produced by the cultivators is daily 
and rapidly on the increase. Nor are our resources 
by any means approaching their natural limits. 
On the contrary, they are as yet only in their in- 
fancy ; and by a vigorous application of science and 

* Agriculturists beyond the Alleghany in America 2,092,250 
All other classes - - - - 287,751 

Or about 7^ to 1. 
Agriculturists all over America - - 3,717,756 

All other classes . - - - 1,078,680 

Or about 3^ to 1. 

Agriculturists in Great Britain in 1841 - 1,215,264 

All other classes - - - - 3,482,189 

Or neariy 1 to 3. 

American Censtis, 1841. 

These figures seem to demonstrate that Mr. Alison's argu- 
ment against Malthus is well founded, and that so far from 
population advancing faster than subsistence, subsistence, as 
society advances, is constantly acquiring a greater power over 
population. — See Alison On Population, i. 61. 
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industry the land could with ease be made to 
maintain three times its present number of inha- 
bitants. Capital exists, and to profusion, amply 
sufficient to give full and profitable employment to 
the whole community. Labour adequate to any 
possible expansion of industry is at hand. Above 
two millions of destitute persons are pining for em- 
ployment in Ireland alone. Our colonies are in* 
creasing with unheard-of rapidity. Nearly two 
miUions of souls now exist in British North America; 
and the hundred and forty thousand in Australia 
alone consumed in 1843 no less than 1,211,815?. 
worth of British produce, or nearly 10?. worth 
a-head.* Yet with all this, great and wide-spread 
distress generally exists among the working poor, 
and whole classes of society in the more affluent 
■ranks are gradually slipping down to a state of 
insolvency. That is the prodigy of our times ; that 
it is of which it most behoves us to discover the 
cause; that it is of which the cause is to a large, 
portion of the conCHnunity unknown. 

In investigating the cause of this extraordinary 
state of things, one fact of leading importance must, 
at the very first glance, strike every observer. It 
is, that the opulence which has flowed into the 
nation has been very far indeed from being equally 
distributed ; and that, generally speaking, the 
landed interest have been as much impoverished 
during that time as the commercial has been en- 
riched. There are, it is true, colossal fortunes 
vested in land, chiefly in the hands of the aristo- 

* Porter's Pari, Tables, 1843. 

c 3 
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cracy, which nothing can shake, and which have only- 
become the greater in relation to the expense of 
living, from the limitation of money, which has 
proved fatal to so many estates of inferior magni- 
tude, both in land and manufactures, aroimd them. 
From the general tendency df realised commercial 
wealth also to investment in its purchase, the in- 
come of the landholders, taken as a whole, has 
rather increased than diminished during this period, 
from the great number of estates which have passed 
out of the hands of labouring or insolvent old 
families into those of new and opulent commercial 
purchasers. But, notwithstanding this, nothing is 
more certain than that the landed interests, on the 
whole, have been in great distress during the last 
five-and-twenty years ; and that for a considerable 
part of that time their embarrassments were abso- 
lutely overwhelming. From 1826 to 1835 the table 
of the House of Commons literally groaned under the 
loads of petitions praying for relief to agricultural 
distress, which the low price of e%ry species of rural 
produce in the four last of these years too plainly 
proved were well founded. No person practically ac- 
quainted with the condition of the middle or lesser 
landed proprietors in any part of the empire, during 
that time, can have a doubt on that point. Let any 
man of middle years examine the condition of the 
landholders, having from 500?. to 2000?. a-year, with 
whom he began life thirty years ago, and he will 
find that two thirds of them are practically insol- 
vent ; that nearly all are deeply in debt ; and that 
probably a half have sold their estates, and are now 
dragging out the last years of a useless life and 
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wasted fortunes in what Dionysius of Syracuse called 
the most unhappy of all states — an indigent old 
age. The embarrassments of the landed proprietors 
are, with the exception of a few magnates, notorious 
and universal. This is decidedly proved by the pro- 
digious extent to which commercial wealth is every 
where buying up the estates of the old gentry, and 
rooting them and their families out of the land. 
And, what is very remarkable, this state of things 
is just the reverse of what it was during the war. 
Agricultural industry was then not only amply, 
but splendidly remunerated ; rents were constantly 
rising ; the farmers rapidly made fortunes, and kid 
the foundation of the whole subsequent agricul- 
tural progress of Great Britain ; and the purchase 
of land with borrowed money was nearly as certain 
a mode of making a fortune as it has since become 
a losing one. 

The next remarkable feature in the social state 
of Great Britain for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been, that capital has daUy acquired a 
greater advantage over industry, or, rather, large 
capital over small. This may be regarded as the 
grand characteristic of the period, and which, in 
its ultimate effects through society, has produced 
more wide-spread and durable results than any 
other. Proofs of this occur on every side ; they 
lie, as it were, on the surface of things. The com- 
mon complaint, that there is no getting on now 
without capital, and that mere industry and good 
conduct are very far indeed from being a passport 
to success, if unaccompanied with this advantage, 
is a proof how strongly it is felt in all classes of 

c 4 
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the community. The colossal fortunes made by 
great capitalists and manufacturers, contrasted with 
the innumerable bankruptcies of lesser adventurers 
in the same perilous path, is another proof of the 
same fact. Every person's experience, especially 
in the manufacturing districts and commercial 
towns, must have convinced him of the universality 
of this tendency. The common complaint, that the 
money power has become all-powerful — that its 
sway is paramount in the legislature — and that it 
is able to set all the other interests in the com- 
munity at defiance, proves how generally this evil 
is experienced in all classes. And a most decisive 
proof of the universal sense of the overwhelming, 
and often despotic influence of capital has been 
afforded within this period by the simultaneous 
springing up, and astonishing multiplication, in all 
parts of the country, of joint-stock companies. 
These associations, comparatively unknown in 
former days, when isolated capital could make its 
way in the world, demonstrate the sense univer- 
sally entertained of the inability of small or mo- 
derate fortunes, standing alone, to withstand the 
competition of the great commercial magnates. 
Like the defensive associations of disorderly or dan- 
gerous times, they are the combination of the weak 
who are endangered, against the strong who threaten 
danger. 

But from this effort at self-defence has arisen 
another evil, of no small magnitude, and which may 
come, in process of time, to overthrow the equili- 
brium of society. These joint-stock companies 
have themselves become a great and formidable 
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interest in the state : their sway in the legislature 
is well known to be superior to the East and West 
Indian and shipping put together. Falling, as 
they generally do, under the entire guidance of one or 
two active and skilfiil directors, they have in effect 
enormously augmented the influence, already pre- 
ponderating, of accumulated capital ; they often 
commit practically, almost with impunity, unbound- 
ed inroads upon private property. The obligation 
of giving compensation to property injured or taken 
is often rendered almost illusory, from the results 
of the trials to ascertain its value. Defying com- 
petition, such companies are often deaf to the cries 
of justice : industrial, as the French say, has come 
in place of territorial feudality ; and probably men 
have already discovered, in most parts of the coun- 
try, that a joint-stock railway company, with its 
patriotic professions, accumulated capital, legisla- 
torial attorneys, skilled engineers, scientific wit- 
nessess, railway-stockholding jurymen, and legions 
of Irish labourers, is a more formidable neighbour 
than ever was feudal baron, with his mailed men- 
at-arms,' stout archers, strong castles, and open 
announcement of destruction to his hereditary 
enemies. 

The third feature of the last quarter of a century 
which is in an especial manner worthy of attention 
is, that while the growth of the national wealth, as 
a whole, has been unprecedented, and of its popu- 
lation equally so in an old state, neither the one nor 
the other have advanced in a proportional manner 
over the whole country. Generally speaking, the. 
urban population has immensely increased, and the 
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rural by no means in the same proportion. In 
some counties the latter appears, from the late 
census, to have actually declined ; in none, except- 
ing the manufacturing districts, has it augmented 
in any thing like the proportion of the inhabitants 
of cities. This is matter of common remark, and 
generally known ; but few are aware of the pro- 
digious extent to which the difference has gone. 
Those who will cast their eye to the note wiU see a 
few examples of the difference in the progress of the 
rural and urban population, which will probably 
excite general surprise.* Nor has the increase of 
opulence in cities been less remarkable than the 
augmentation in the number of their inhabitants. 
The daily display of wealth in the metropolis ex- 
cites the astonishment of every beholder. It is not 
going too far to say that it is double of what it was 
at the close of the war. Manchester, Liverpool, 



• Towns* Population. 


Rural Counties' Population. 


1821. 


1841. 


1821. 


1841. 


London - 1,225,694 


1,873,676 


Argyle - 97,?16 


97,371 


Manchester 154,807 


296,183 


Dumfries - 70,878 


72,830 


Liverpool - 131,801 


286,487 


Perthshire - 139,050 


137,390 


Glasgow - 147,043 


274,533 


Devon - - 439,040 


533,460 


Dublin - 185,881 


238,531 


Westmoreland 51,359 


56,454 


Birmingham 106,722 


182,190 


Northumberiand 198,965 


250,278 


Edinburgh- 138,235 


138,182 


Salop . - 206,153 


239,048 


Bristol - 87,779 


122,296 


Buckingham - 134,068 


155,983 


Leeds - 83,796 


152,054 


Hereford - 103,243 


113,878 


Dundee - 30,575 


62,794 


Wilts - - 222,157 


258,733 



The general average in both Lreland and Scotland is an 
increase of 4^ per cent, in the rural counties, but in the ma- 
nufacturing counties of Great Britain it is 27^ per cent. — 
Censtis. 
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Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Bristol, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and all the trading towns of the empire, 
have advanced in a similar proportion, not merely 
in the opulence of a few, but the evident ease and 
well-being of a considerable proportion of the com- 
munity. It is impossible to see the streets of com- 
fortable houses calculated for persons of a moderate 
income, and the miles of villas beyond them for 
those more advanced in opulence, without becom- 
ing sensible that prosperity has almost every where 
descended far in society in the urban population. 

But there are by no means the same symptoms of 
growing prosperity in the rural districts. We see, 
indeed, cultivation every where extended, and the 
most strenuous eflPbrts frequently made to drain and 
improve the soil, but we perceive scarcely any traces 
of these exertions leading to the accumulation of 
fortunes among their authors, to which they are so 
well entitled. We often hear of shopkeepers and 
merchants buying villas in the coimtry to enjoy 
themselves in summer, but we never hear of farmers 
buying houses in town for recreation in winter. 
They do not even acquire small properties in the 
country. Wealth is evidently not accumulating 
in the hands of the cultivators of the soil. If they 
can pay their rents and maintain their families 
they deem themselves fortunate. The middle class 
of landholders even have almost ceased to frequent 
towns in winter ; the pretext is, that they are going 
abroad, or are sending their children to the Conti- 
nent for education ; the real fact is, that they can- 
not afford living in towns in Great Britain, and 
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they are fain to hide their straitened circumstances 
under the obscurity of a foreign country. The 
affluence of the towns is astonishing ; but those at 
present engaged in the labours of agriculture, or in 
the receipt of its rents, add but little to it. It is 
derived from manufacturing or commercial opulence, 
from professional gains, from fortunes brought back 
from the colonies, or from capital realised from, or 
rendered a burden on, land in former and more 
prosperous times. 

The last feature — and it is a most distressing one 
— of society for the last twenty-five years in the 
British islands has been the extraordinary inequa- 
lity in the . condition of the working classes them- 
selves, and the general want of those habits of 
foresight amongst them which are the only lasting 
foundation of durable prosperity, and which might 
reasonably have been expected to have arisen with 
the advantages many of them have enjoyed. It is 
a great mistake to say the working classes are all 
miserable. Many of them doubtless are so; and 
what is very extraordinary, certain professions, or 
trades, are constantly immersed in poverty, while 
others in their close vicinity are often rioting in 
affluence. Wages differ in a remarkable and most 
distressing degree in different places. In many of 
the agricultural districts they are as low as 7^. or 
Ss. a week : — the piecers and female workers in 
manufactories seldom, save in years of extra- 
ordinary prosperity, earn more than 6s. Weavers 
are generally as low as 7^. a week. On the other 
hand, the cotton spinners, iron-moulders, and other 
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skilled trades, earn, in ordinary years, from 20^. to 
305. a week ; but the affluence of some trades or 
branches of labour affords no compensation for the 
degraded and unhappy state of others. It is im- 
possible to strike an average in such cases : you 
might as well make an average of the happiness of 
some, and the sorrows of others, in private life. Per- 
haps, however, those of the labouring classes who 
are in health and employment are fully as well off, 
probably better, than they were during any former 
period of our history. Their wages, indeed, are, in 
many cases, thirty or forty per cent, lower than they 
were during the war ; but provisions, and the other 
necessaries or comforts they require, have fallen in 
a still greater proportion, and their condition, con- 
sequently, has been in no way depressed ; on the 
contrary, it has been rather improved by the fall. 
Many of them in towns, or the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the country — such as colliers, iron-miners, 
iron-moulders, cotton-spinners, calico-printers, en- 
gine-makers, letterpress-printers, or the like — are 
in the receipt of from twenty to thirty shillings 
weekly ; and if they have children, the total gains 
of the family run from forty to fifty shillings. But 
the philanthropist can scarcely contemplate these 
gains with satisfaction. They have evidently and 
painfully outstripped the growth of the artifiqial 
wants and regular habits by which the use of aug- 
mented incomes should be regulated. They are, 
for the mo^t part, dissipated in the most wasteiul 
and ruinous debauchery. They breed selfishness, 
gluttony, and drunkenness in the head of the 
family; destitution, strife, and broils in his wife 
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and children.* There is not, generally speaking, a 
more unhappy class in society than the families of . 
the operatives who earn high wages, or one which 
furnishes more numerous additions to the hideous 
mass of destitution which always is accumulating 
in the lowest stratum of society. 

But it is this condition of the poor in this lowest 
grade which is the most extraordinary feature of 
the last twenty years, and which has now assumed 
such a magnitude as to have become, in every point 
of view, a national concern. The hand-loom weavers 
are every where at the starving point ; with the 
utmost industry they can never earn more than 
seven or eight shillings a-week ; during periods of 
commercial depression it sinks to four or five. The 
ease with which this trade can be learned, its adap- 
tation to weak or sickly constitutions, the early gain 
made by young persons, with the immense tempt- 
ation to a poor family of avoiding a protracted or 
expensive education for their children by adopting 
it, is the cause of the universal lowness of wages 
in this branch of industry. It is the first step 
above total destitution. But this magnitude and 
condition of the destitute class itself is the alarming 
thing. In every great town in the empire there is 
a mass, about the twelfth or fifteenth of its num- 
ber, who are generally in a state of almost total 
penury. In periods of commercial distress this des- 
titute body rises to double, sometimes triple, its 
-average amount. It is fi^om this frightful accumu- 

* There are, of course, many exceptions to this rule ; but the 
observations in the text will be recognised as generally true by 
all persons practically acquainted with the subject. 
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lation of poverty, intemperance, vice, and destitution 
that two thirds of the physical contagion which 
ravages, and four fifths of the convicted crime 
which burdens society takes its rise. The alarming 
increase of ofiences which penal severity and lenity, 
uncertainty and certainty of punishments, have 
been alike unable to restrain, mainly comes from 
this class. Close packed in the centre and worst 
parts of every great city — crowded together^ many 
families in the same room — scarce knowing where 
they are are to find their daily food — careless be- 
cause destitute, often joyous because always unfore- 
seeing, this deplorable body are retained within the 
precincts of contagion and vice by the iron bonds of 
hopeless poverty. It is impossible that regular or 
virtuous habits can be acquired, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that those of intemperance and wickedness 
can be avoided, in their dismal abodes. If we pe- 
nerate into them we shall find that they are not 
peopled by any one class of society, but by the un- 
fortunate, the reckless, and profligate from every 
class; and that the great majority, even of the 
criminals, are rather the objects of pity than 
censure. Widows with large families form the 
most numerous portion of this dreadful commu- 
nity; destitute old men, young thieves, aban- 
doned drunkards, licentious prostitutes, shame- 
less publicans, audacious receivers of stolen goods, 
and once virtuous families, brought into such 
hideous society, by being thrown out of employ- 
ment, compose the remainder. And all this exists 
unnoticed, unrelieved, within a few hundred yards 
of the most unbounded opulence, amidst luxury 
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unheard of, prosperity unexampled, and in a com- 
munity making a more rapid progress in material 
resources than any that ever yet appeared upon 
earth. 

For a long period after the conclusion of the war 
it was said that the public distress, which was so 
generally and poignantly felt by all the industrious 
classes, was owing to the transition from the vast 
national expenditure of the war to the compara- 
tively limited expenditure of the peace ; and with- 
out doubt this cause, for some years, had a very 
powerful influence. But it has long ceased to have 
any effect. It is rather too late now to speak of 
the transition from war to peace prices, when we are 
in the thirtieth year of unbroken European peace ; 
when we have during that time twice had, in 
1824-5 and 1835-6, a perilous plethora of exube- 
rant prosperity, when the duplication of our im- 
ports proved a corresponding increase in the means 
of purchasing foreign luxuries, and the tripling of 
our exports has more than counterbalanced the 
diminished purchases or expenditure on the part 
of government. 

The imprudent remission of indirect taxes since 
the peace, by successive administrations running 
against each other in the race for popularity, 
amounting in all to about 30,000,000^., has 
been justly stigmatised as the main cause of the 
present and long-continued embarrassments of the 
public treasury. But, without disputing the justice 
of many of these strictures, and cordially con- 
curring in the censure of that temporising policy 
which purchases present popularity at the expense 
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of future safety, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether this precipitate abandonment of indirect 
taxes was not itself rather an effect than a cause, 
and whether some great overruling necessity did 
not exist at the time when this unwinding of 
the state machine was going on, which rendered 
it a matter of impossibility to resist the cry of the 
parties interested in the several branches of our 
industry for a remission of the duties with which 
they were burdened. Two things throw much 
light on this question, 1. The great abandonment 
of indirect taxes has taken place since 1819 ; those 
repealed from the battle of Waterloo to that time 
amounted only to 1,200,000Z.* 2. The indirect 
taxes since 1819 have repeatedly been found to be 
unproductive. This was publicly stated by Sir R. 

♦Viz.: — 



Indirect Taxes repealed before 1819. 



1814 
1815 

1817 
1818 



- £932,000 

- 222,000 

- 37,000 

9,500 

£1,200,500 



Indirect Taxes repealed since 1819. 


1821 . 


- £ 471,000 


1822 . 


- 2,139,000 


1823 - 


- 4,185,000 


1824 - 


- 1,801,000 


1825 - 


- 3,676,000 


1826 - 


- 1,967,000 


1830 - 


- 4,070,000 


1831 - 


- 1,588,000 


1832 . 


- 747,000 


1833 - 


- 1,000,000 


1834 - 


- 1,200,000 


1838 - 


- 1,500,000 


1842 . 


- 2,400,000 ' 


1845 - 


- 3,000,000 


— » , 


£29,754,000 



The property-tax, war-malt, and house were direct war taxes. 
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Peel as thfe chief reason for reverting to a direct 
property-tax in 1842, atid it had been found before, 
that the addition of the ten per cent, made to the 
assessed taxes, to compensate the loss by the reduc- 
tion of the post-office duty, had produced scarcely 
any addition to that branch of the revenue. When 
therefore government, between 1819 and 1845, re- 
pealed about 30,000,000/. of indirect taxes, it may 
reasonably be presumed that so prodigious a sacrifice, 
so embarassing to the exchequer, and so obviously 
fatal to the sinking fund, and all hopes of paying 
off the debt, would not have been made but imder 
the pressure of som6 very stringent necessity. 

And that some great and overpowering cause has 
paralysed the financial resources of the country 
during the last five-and-twenty years, to which it 
formerly was a stranger, is evident from the fol- 
lowing consideration. The sum raised by taxes in 
the year 1815 was 72,000,000/. : and the population 
of the empire was at that period about eighteen 
millions. Deducting the property and war malt- 
taxes, which were repealed in 1816, and amounted to 
18,000,000/. there remains 54,000,000/. raised at that 
period, by indirect taxes, on eighteen millions of in- 
habitants. ~ These eighteen millions of people have 
now swelled to twenty-eight millions in the present 
year ; and if none of the taxes had been repealed, and 
the resources of the empire had continued unim- 
paired, then twenty-eight millions should now have 
produced, at the s^me rate per head, 80,000,000/. 
a-year of income. But the resources of the empire, 
as proved by its exports, imports, and shipping, 
have increased in that time not fifty, but above a 
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htmdred per cent. : the exports alone, which were 
then 51,000,000;- being now 130;000,000Z. and our 
imports, which were then 32,000,000^. having now 
risen to 70,000,000/. There cannot be a doubt, 
therefore, that had no extraneous cause intervened, 
the exports of the nation having more than doubled, 
the imports doubled, and the population advanced a 
half, the revenue raised by taxes, supposing the 
rate of taxation to have remained unchanged, should 
have been at present at least 90,000,000/. yearly. 
Is there any man supposes it possible, by any effort, 
to raise such a sum at this time from the empire ; 
when, with the aid of a fine harvest, prosperous 
commerce, and the income-tax, the revenue raised 
in 1843 was only 56,000,000/. ? It was evidently 
impossible, situated as the country has been for the 
last twenty-five years, to have kept on the large in- 
direct taxation existing at the peace, and under which 
the nation throve and prospered during the war. 

Some external causes, therefore, must have pa- 
ralysed and blighted the financial resources of the 
nation in the midst of such unbounded and in- 
creasing growth of the national resources since the 
peace. And the all-important question arises— 
What was it which had this effect ? 

The answer is — It was the contraction of 
THE CUEEENCY, which was unnecessarily made to 
accompany the resumption of cash payments by the 
bill of 1819, which has been the chief cause of all 
these effects. 

We are well aware of the distaste, amounting in 
many cases to positive repugnance, with which this 
subject is regarded by a large portion, probably a 
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great majority, of readers. We are equally aWare 
that the . statistical references, by which alone it 
is possible to arrive at correct conclusions on the 
subject, are still more an object of aversion, and 
that the very sight of the columns of figures is suf- 
ficient to make numbers close the volume in de-; 
spair. We have, therefore, prefaced the remarka 
which follow with the preceding detail, to demon- 
strate the vast importance to all classes, of the 
questions involved in this disquisition. And we 
have condensed the whole statistical facts requisite 
for the argument into one table, embracing every 
thing of value relating to the subject, which has 
been compiled, with no small labour, from a great 
variety of sources, ^U furnished by parliamentary 
reports, and which may be relied on as correct. 
It ; appears to us that this table is decisive of the 
present question ; and, at all events, it furnishes 
ample subject for reflection, and affords the mate* 
rials from which alone a correct opinion can be 
formed on the subject. It well deserves, therefore, 
the mo^t carefid attention on the part of aU who 
^TQ interested in the finances, public or private, of 
this great empire; and who is there who is not 
directly or indirectly interested in both ? , 

': It need hardly be told to the most heedless or 
superficial reader, that a currency is required to 
carry Qij the transactions, public and private, of 
men >ia- their intt^rcoqrse of exchange with eaclj 
other ; that it consists, in general, of .the pi!eciou9 
irietals, which,, by .the coimiion conserit of nien, are 
©xaployed, .and have been :^6 from the earliest 
|)eriod,' for th^^t purpose, on ,a6count of their b^xng 
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at once rare, durable, and portable; and that, in 
civilised and mercantile communities, paper notes, 
of some sort or other, have been usually resorted to 
in modem times to meet the wants of commerce, 
and remove the evils which may be frequently felt 
from the supply of the precious metals being less 
than the community require. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence from this, 
that, when the commercial transactions of a nation 
increase, the circulating medium should increase 
also. This is as necessary a step as that, when a 
people increase, the subsistence by which they are 
to be maintained should be augmented in a similar 
proportion. If twenty millions of men, on an aver- 
age of years and transactions, require 40,000,000/. 
of circulating medium to conduct their transac- 
tions, and if those men swell to thirty millions, 
they will require, other things being equal, sixty 
millions for their transactions. If a supply pro- 
portioned to the increase of men, and the wants of 
their commercial intercourse, is not afforded, the 
circulating medium will become scarce ; it will rise 
in price from that scarcity, and become accessible 
only to the more rich and aiBuent classes. The 
industrious poor, or those engaged in business, but 
possessed of small capital, will be the first to suffer ; 
they will find it impossible to get the currency 
necessary to carry on their business, and will fail in 
consequence. To retain the circulating mediimi of 
a nation at a stationary or declining amount, when 
its numbers are rapidly increasing, and their trans- 
actions are daily augmenting in number and impor- 
tance, is the same thing as it would be' to affix 
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a limit to tlie issuing of rations to an army, at 
a time when the number of the soldiers it contained 
was constantly augmenting ; or to reduce the quan- 
tity of oil used in a machine, when the wheels 
which required its appliance were always on the 
increase. The inevitable result would be, that 
numbers would be famished in the first case, and 
the weaker parts of the machine impeded by fric- 
tion in the second. 

When the precious metals, either over the whole 
world, or in a particular state, become more abun- 
dant than formerly, the necessary consequence is, 
that they become less valuable, and consequently 
decline in price. But as, by the custom of all 
civilised nations, value is measured by a certain 
amount of the precious metals, either coined or un- 
coined, received or capable of being received in ex- 
change for them when brought into the market, , 
this decline in value in the circulating medium is 
rendered apparent by a rise in the money price of 
all other articles. For example, if a quarter of 
wheat is worth, or will buy, at a certain time, in a 
particular country, half a pound weight of pure 
silver, and by a sudden addition to the productive- 
ness of the mines which supply the world with 
the precious metals, the amount in circulation is 
doubled, the result will be, that a quarter of wheat 
will be worth, or will sell for, a whole pound of 
pure silver. And, e conversoj if the supply of the 
precious metals is again contracted to its former 
amount by a failure in the sources from which they 
are obtained, or an extraordinary absorption or 
hoarding of them in any particular part of the 
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World, so that the currency in that country is re- 
stored to its former and more limited amount, the 
quarter of wheat will again come to be worth, or to 
be equal in value in exchange, to half a pound of 
pure silver only. All this is the necessary result of 
the principle, that commodities are valuable and 
bring high prices when they are scarce, and decline 
in exchangeable value and bring low prices while 
they are abundant, which is universally and con*- 
stantly evinced in the transactions of private life. 

The vast addition made to the amount of the 
precious metals in circulation over the world by the 
discovery of the mines of Mexico and Peru, which, 
in the space of half a century, at least doubled their 
amount, had a very great effect upon the money price 
of all the articles in human use. They universally 
rose to double and sometimes treble their former 
level. The vast difference between prices in former 
times and what they now are — for example, between 
the wages of labour in the time of William the Con- 
queror, when they were a half-penny a-day in or^ 
dinary times, and a penny in harvest, and these 
days, when they are eighteen-pence in general, and 
thirty-pence in harvest, is owing to the continued 
effect of the vast addition made during three cen- 
turies to the currency of the Old World by the dis- 
covery of the gold and silver mines of the New. It 
was, as Dr. Johnson said of the Highlands, not that 
labourers were many in former times, but that 
pence were few. 

The supply of the precious metals, coined and 
uncoined, from the rich mines of Mexico and Po- 
tosi, was tolerably steady through the whole of the 
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eighteenth century, and from the year 1800 to 1810^ 
amounted, as appears fix)m the details collected by 
Humboldt, to about ten millions sterling a-year.* 
About half of this treasure was coined into dollars, 
and the other half remitted in bullion and bars to 
Europe. But upon the occurrence of the revolu-r 
tion which broke out in Spanish America in 1810, 
in consequence of the French invasion of Spain, 
and which terminated, after thirteen years of tur- 
moil, bloodshed, and revolution, in the independence 
of the South American states in 1823, this supply 
underwent an extraordinary diminution. It fell, 
on an average, to a half, in several years to a fifth 
part of its former average amount ; and such has 
been the destruction of capital and ruin of credit in 
Spanish America, in consequence of the incessant 
civil war and successive overthrow of governments 
which have ever since taken place in those vast 
regions, that the supply continues at a very low 
rate. The table in the Appendix, taken from 
Porter's Parliamentary Tables, amply demonstrates 
this. So complete was the destruction of the capital 
engaged in mining during these deplorable convul- 
sions, that the mines were generally abandoned, the 
machinery in them went to ruin, and the scanty sup- 
ply of the precious metals obtained for the necessities 
of European commerce was got by picking up by 
the hands of slaves the bits of silver out of the 
dross thrown out of the mines in former and more 
prosperous days, or melting down the vases and 
utensils of silver and gold, which had been accumu- 

^ Humboldt, jyouvelle Espagney vol. iv. pp. 172. and 279. 
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lated during the preceding three centuries in the 
opulent Spanish iamilies in South America, who 
were ruined by the revolution, and sold their move- 
able property for subsistence. The city of Potosi 
sank by the effect of these convulsions fix)m 150,000 
to 8000 inhabitants. The remarkable fidl of prices 
which has taken place in Great Britain, and gene- 
rally over Europe, since the termination of the 
war, is in great part to be ascribed to this cause. 
It was the counterpart of the great rise of prices 
which followed the discovery and prosperous work-» 
ing of the South American mines in the sixteenth 
century. 

Such a rise in the money price of commodities, 
as is the result of a great and steady addition to 
the supply of the precious metals throughout the 
globe, gives a great and important impulse to. in- 
dustry. , This arises from two causes. In the first 
place, it has a tendency to produce a gradual rise of 
money prices of commodities on an average of 
years, and therefore remunerates, in an ample 
manner, both the dealers in those commodities, and 
the persons who exert their labour on them, or on 
the raising of raw produce. In the next place, it 
diminishes in a corresponding degree the weight of 
debts, and the oppressive burden of money obliga- 
tions ; because, as the money payments to be made 
in discharging those obligations remain the same, 
and the prices obtained for the sale of commodities or 
the wages of industry are generally rising, the real 
amount of the debt is, on the whole, diminishing. 
This state of things is eminently favourable to far* 
mers, landlord, manufacturers, artisans, and mer? 
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chants; because their payments, especially in old 
debts, are fixed in money amount, and the prices 
they obtain for the produce of their labour are con- 
stantly on an average of years rising. It is, in a 
corresponding degree, unfavourable to capitalists, 
bondholders, annuitants, and creditors, because 
their money pajnnents, ceteris paribus^ remaining the 
same, and the price of all the articles of life rising, 
their property and income are in reality diminished. 
But as the industrious and producing class is much 
more numerous than the money-holding and credi- 
tor class, the general character of such periods is 
that of prosperity ; and even the monied man is 
often more than remulierated for the fall in the ex- 
changeable value of his wealth, by the regular and 
profitable employment which he can find for it, 
and the high rate in consequence which interest al- 
ways bears. But upon the annuitant, who has not 
that advantage, it is a period of constant difficulty, 
owing to the rise in the money price of commodities, 
and often of severe distress. This was, generally 
speaking, the condition of producing classes, capi- 
talists, and annuitants, during the fifteen last years 
of the war ; but the comparative penury of the last 
was entirely forgotten in the affluence of the two 
former ; and thence its prosperous character, and, 
in a great degree, glorious termination. 

Such a fall in the money price of conunodities as 
is the result of a great and lasting contraction of 
the currency, either throughout the globe, or in a 
particular state, is followed by results in every 
respect the opposite of these. This arises from two 
causes. In the first place, such a contractioi^ has 
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a tendency to produce a- general fall o£ money 
prices in all the commodities of commerce, and ^ 
the branches of produce, and consequently to 
diminish, on an average of years, and often with 
most ruinous and distressing rapidity, the money 
returns obtained by the industrious and trading 
classes. Conunodities purchased, instead of rising, 
faU in money value when in the buyer's hand- 
that at once extinguishes, in the case where it ob- 
tains, the whole profit of stock. Wages fall from 
the reduction in the price of their produce, and a 
considerable period often intervenes before this is 
compensated by the general fall in the price of 
commodities. In the second place, the money 
weight of obligations is seriously, and often ruin- 
ously, increased ; because the money pajnnent, 
whether in interest or capital, due to the creditor 
or lender remaining the same, and the prices ob- 
tained for the labour or produce from which it is to 
be defrayed undergoing a constant diminution, the 
real amount of the debt is continually on the in- 
crease. On the one hand, such a period is eminently 
favourable to capitalists, creditors, and annuitants, 
if their debtors only remain solvent ; ' because, as 
the amount of their money income reniains the 
same, and the price of the various articles they re- 
quire to purchase is constantly diminishing, their 
condition is daily becoming more prosperous. But 
this augmented value of capital and income during 
such periods is often most seriously compensated 
by the difficulty of finding a profitable employ- 
ment for it amidst the multiplied and protracted 
difficulties of the producing class, owing to the 
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constant fall in the price of commodities and wages 
of labour. And, on the other hand, the effects of 
this distressing fall itself are often much alleviated, 
und sometimes entirely removed, by the rise in the 
value of capital and income in the hands of the 
monied class, such as fundholders, bondholders, and 
the like, whose income does not fluctuate with the 
price of commodities, and the augmented expenditure 
in luxuries and conveniences which they become 
able to afford from the fall in the money price of 
the articles which they consume. But, generally 
speaking, such periods of contracted currency, and 
consequent fall of prices, are those of increased 
wealth, augmented comfort, and great extension of 
the inhabitants of towns, because they are the 
centres where fixed monied income and extensive 
capital are to be found. On the other hand, the 
same periods are distinguished, generally speaking, 
by distressed circumstances, diminished fortunes, 
and frequent insolvency, among both the cultivators 
of the soil and holders of land in the country ; be- 
cause, their money engagements remaining fixed, 
while the money price of their produce is on an 
average of years sinking, the surplus remaining at 
their disposal is constantly decreasing, and fre- 
quently entirely swallowed up. 

Generally speaking, a period of extending cur- 
rency is one in which industry, resting on small 
<5apitals, meets with great encouragement, and such 
small capitals rapidly increase, because the pro- . 
gressive rise in the average price of commodities 
renders individual occupations profitable, and in 
general produces a lucrative return on the purchase 
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and sale of articles of commerce. Tn siich a period, 
the monopoly and exclusive advantages of large 
capitals are seriously infringed upon by the profits 
and exertions of smaller manufacturers and traders ; 
and the growth of accumulated profits, or capital, is 
rapid among the humble members of every branch of 
industry. Small farmers and cultivators in the coun- 
try quickly realise considerable gains ; large ones, in 
favourable circumstances, frequently make fortunes. 
' On the other hand, the opposite period of a 
contraction of the currency, and consequent fall 
in the money price of all the articles of human 
consumption, is one in which great profits are sure 
to be realised by the larger capitalists, and great 
losses sustained by the smaller. The former pros- 
per, because the magnitude of their transactions 
enables them to realise a handsome income upon 
the whole, from a declining and at length almost 
inconceivably small amount of profit from each 
transaction ; and they gradually get the monopoly 
of the market in their own line of business, by the 
extinction of the lesser capitalists, whom the fall in 
the price of commodities has ruined, or the dimi- 
nished profits have repelled from entering into com* 
petition with them. The latter are involved in 
difficulties, and for the most part in the end re- 
duced to insolvency, by the constant fall in the 
value of the articles in which they deal, and the 
minute fractions to which the profits of production 
are reduced. Small traders, therefore, and farmers 
without capital, are speedily ruined in such a state 
of things ; and this labouring or destitute condition 
is only rendered the more distressing, by the con- 
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trast which it affords to the wealth and splendour 
with which the holders of large capital in the same 
Une of business are surrounded. 

For a similar reason, a period of extended cur- 
rency is one in which the smaller as well as larger 
landholders are prosperous and affluent; because 
the progressive rise in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce renders the cultivation of the soU a profitable 
employment, and brings in lucrative returns alike 
to the small cultivator and inconsiderable land- 
holder. But a period of contracted currency is one 
of embarrassment, difficulty, and generally, in the 
end, of insolvency to the small farmer and mode- 
rate landholder; because, their money debts being 
fixed, and the price of their produce diminishing, 
the difference between the annual charges of the 
former and annual returns of the latter, on which 
they must live, is constantly getting less, and at 
length disappears altogether. But the great land- 
holder^ in the country, as the capitalists in the 
towns, are relieved, in a great measure, from this 
difficulty ; because the magnitude of their income, 
even though their debts are considerable, in general 
leaves them a large surplus to live upon, which the 
fall in the price of the commodities which they have 
to purchase, and the reduction in the interest of 
their debts owing to the growth of capital, renders 
as available to the purposes of luxury and conve-* 
nience, and sometimes more so, as the more ex- 
tended income of former times, when currency was 
more abundant, and money prices and rents con- 
sequently higher. 
. And, for the same reason, the public debt of the 
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state, if contracted, or in great part contracted, 
during a period of extended currency and conse- 
quent high prices, is sure to be ruinously aug- 
mented in relative weight if it comes to be paid off, 
or even its annual interest discharged, in a period 
of contracted currency. It is evident that the 
charge of the debts of the state must, in the end, 
be. defrayed by the industry and produce of its in- 
habitants, just as the charges of the bonded debts 
of a landholder must be defrayed by the produce of 
the industry of his tenants or labourers. If, there- 
fore, the debts of the state are considerable, their 
weight, how great soever in point of nominal 
amount, will not be sensibly felt, nor much com- 
plained of, during a period of expanded currency 
and consequently rising prices, because the state, 
resting on the industry of its people, will possess 
the means of readily defraying its charges ; but it 
will come to be seriously burdensome, and in the 
end may become ruinously oppressive, if the cur- 
rency is contracted, and prices in consequence fall, 
because then, the money obligations remaining the 
same, and the prices of the produce of industVy 
continually falling, the difference between them, on 
which the state must live, is constantly growing 
less, and in the end may be entirely swallowed up. 
All attempts to pay off a public debt contracted 
under high prices, and during an exuberant cur- 
rency, when the currency has been Qontracted, and 
prices have in consequence fallen, will be found to 
be difficult, if not impossible. A considerable con- 
traction of the currency, to the extent, perhaps, of 
a third or a half, at once adds a third or it half to 
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the real amount of the whole debt, public and pi^i- 
Tate, of the country. And the only way, in such 
n state of things, in which any considerable relief 
can be obtained, either by private debtors, or the 
state itself in meeting its current obligations, is by 
effecting a reduction in the rate of interest paid to 
the private or public creditors ; a mode of relief, 
however, which, in consequence of the difficulty of 
finding a profitable investment for the vast and 
growing accumulation of capital in the hands of the 
monied classes, often affords a very considerable 
relief. 

It is ii bad and most melancholy effect of any 
tjonsiderable and durable contraction of the cur- 
rency of a country, in which the state and the 
individuals composing it are extensively involved 
in money obligations, that its inevitable result, after 
a course of years, is a considerable, and, in many 
trades, most distressing reduction in the wages of 
labour. This is the inevitable result of the re- 
duced prices obtained for the various productions 
of industry ; becuase the money debts of persons 
engaged in manufacture or the cultivation of the 
soil remaining the same, and the money prices re- 
ceived for the produce of this labour constantly de- 
clining in price, their only resource is to reduce 
the cost of production, either by the introduction of 
machinery, or a reduction in the money wages of 
labour. Immense are the efforts which human in- 
genuity makes to achieve this object in both these 
Ways, and extraordinary the success with which 
these efforts are often attended. The second 
method, viz. by reduction in the money wages of 
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labour, is generally effected by the substitution, 
where that is practicable, of the labour of children 
or young persons for that of adults, and of women 
for that of men. In many of the departments of 
agriculture this is possible only to a very limited 
extent, owing to the fatiguing labour, unfit for 
children or women, which is there required, and the 
small number of rural operations, at least in the 
fields, to which it is possible, by any ingenuity, to 
apply machinery. But in manufacturing industry, 
it is frequently possible to substitute the labour 
of children or girls for that of men to a very great 
extent; while, at the same time, the prospect of 
rendering children and young females an irajnediate 
source of gain instead of a burden, operates as the 
most powerful of all inducements to the working 
classes, in the neighbourhood of such establishments, 
to tender their children, even of the most tender 
age, for employment in the mills and factories. 
The multiplication of such juvenile workers has an 
immediate tendency to lower the wages of labour 
to the adults, generally speaking, engaged in the 
same lines of business ; because an immense mass 
of young competitors for labour are introduced, 
who are just as capable as their seniors of per- 
forming the different branches of labour in con- 
nection with machinery, and are willing to do so 
at a much lower rate of wages. Thus the wages 
of most of the classes employed in manufactures' 
rapidly fall during a period of contracted currency ; 
and the only exception to this decline obtains with 
those workmen whose employment requires so much 
either of strength or skill as to exclude the com-' 
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petition of suck juvenile or feminine competitors. 
On the other hand, the wages of labour in agri- 
cultural districts are less affected, at least for a^ 
considerable time, by such a change, because great 
part of the labour in the fields cannot be done by 
women or children, and robust arms are happily yet 
required to steer the ploughs and cut the drains. 
The tendency of the stream of labour, too, is always 
from the country to the town, not from the town 
to the country, on account of the superior sensual 
attractions to be found in cities, and the greater 
chance of prizes in the vast lottery of life that is 
there presented. But the wages even of country 
labour must come to be in the end affected by the 
extensive introduction of children and women into 
the urban manufactories, by reason of the dimi- 
nished number of males who can obtain an en- 
• trance into such seats of manufacturing industry, 
and the augmented number who must, conse- 
quently, look for employment in the different 
branches of country labour. 

All these consequences are the natural result of • 
the fact, that the currency, or the e;xchangeable 
medium by which the transactions of naen are car- 
ried on, is a commodity which varies in price as 
much as mj other in which men deal, atid, indeed, 
from its being so portable and contracted in bulk, 
is generally more liable to such fluctuation in value 
than any other article of human cominerce. But. 
the extraordinary fluctuations in the v£^lue of the. 
currency are coticejaled in general from the ob- 
servation oilmen, in consequence of the currency 
itself being the universal measure of y^e, and; 
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therefore of its apparently standing still and re- 
maining fixed while eyery thing is riSng and falKng 
around it. It is es difficult to get the great bulk 
of men to understand that it is the currency itself 
which is generally shifting in value, when great 
changes of prices are going on around it, as it is to 
make them comprehend that the earth is moving 
rapidly through the heavens, when it appears to 
them to stand still, and to be surrounded by the 
sun, moon, and stars, which are revolving around 
it. But the incessant motion of the currency, either 
in advancmg or receding, which generally appears 
by the rise or fall of prices, is just as certain as the 
motion of the earth around the sun, and attended 
with effects not less momentous upon the material 
interests of men. Prices are no doubt affected by 
the plenty or cheapness of the article priced, as. 
they are by the plenty or cheapness of the circu- 
lating medium which forms the price ; but the latter 
change is just as frequent as the former, and is. 
attended with effects more durable, because lesa; 
susceptible of remedy by the recurrence of plentiful 
seasons or fine harvests. And the next generation 
will be as generally convinced that great part of the 
fluctuations of prices is owing to fluctuations in the 
value of the circulating medium, as the present ia 
that the alterations in the relative position of the 
earth and the planets is owing to the motion of the 
former as much as of the latter. 

The coining of gold and silver, which is universal 
in all civiUsed nations, and affixing to them one 
definite and permanent value by authority of law, 
has no effect whatever in preventing the fluctu* 
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ations in the real value of the current coin of the 
realm. Government, indeed, may direct, that the 
gold, silver, and copper coin shall all be of a certain 
weight and fineness, and to secure its being so, take 
the coining of the precious metals entirely into their 
own hands. Nothing can be more proper than that 
they should do so ; but the real value of the coin is 
just as subject to fluctuation as that of the gold and 
silver bullion from which it is made. You always get, 
indeed, a sovereign of a certain weight and fineness 
from the Mint or the Bank, but it is a vain illusion 
to suppose, on that account, that you have got a 
substance of fixed and unchangeable value, on 
which you may securely rest at all times, as indi- 
cating property of the same amount. Go into Mark 
Lane, or Smithfield Market, or any shop in Holborn, 
and you will find that it will buy at one time fifty, 
or even a hundred per cent, more of the same article 
than at another. It will do this, too, often without 
any change in the relative quantity of such articles 
in the market, from the mere force of the increased 
or contracted amount of the circulating medium 
itself. Ample proof of the reality of such changes 
of value, from the mere force of changes in the 
amount of the circulating medium, will be found in 
the general table following in this article. 

Every person knows, that the currency of the 
British empire has, for above a century and a half, 
been composed, not merely of the precious metals, 
intended to represent that circulating medium, and, 
generally speaking, convertible into it on the de- 
mand of the holder, but also of a large quantity of 
paper, of different kinds, intended to represent 
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value to a certain amount. That paper is always 
either the obligations of individuals, or private 
mercantile firms, of banking companies founded 
upon private or public credit, or Government. 
Powers of attorney to sell the three per cent, con- 
sols or other Government stock. Exchequer bills, 
Bank of England or private bankers' stock, railway 
companies' stock, bank-notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land or private banks, and the biUs of private 
companies or individuals, constitute the general 
currency of the country, as much as the sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns, silver shillings and sixpences, and 
copper money, issued by Government from the 
Mint. So great is the extent of paper of these 
various kinds representing value, that it is generally 
four or five times greater than the whole value of 
the precious metals in circulation. The total 
amount of the currency, properly so called, that is, 
bank and bankers' notes, gold, silver, and copper 
money, is estimated by Mr. M^Culloch at 72,000,000^. 
sterling in the British empire, of which not a half 
consists of gold and silver. On the other hand, 
the amount of bills of private companies and indivi- 
duals, circulating, on an average, in the empire, has 
been calculated by a very competent professional 
gentleman at 132,000,000/. sterling,* So va$t is 
the proportion which the paper, either of public or 
private individuals, bears to that of the circulating 
medimn, which it is intended, directly or indirectly, 
to represent. 



* Mr. Leatham, a respectable Yorkshire banker, in' Trans' 
aetions of Scientific Assecialion, 1839^ 
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There can be no doubt that the far greater faci- 
lity of throwing off and issuing bank-notes or other 
conunercial securities than purchasing bullion and 
coining money, affords much greater temptations 
to putting into circulation an excessive quantity of 
paper, and consequently rendering it redundant, 
and raising prices of all the commodities of life 
when exchanged for that paper, than ever can exist 
for issuing an unnecessary quantity of coined 
money. It is equally certain, that when this paper 
possesses by law a forced value — that is, may be 
legally tendered in payment of debts by the holder 
at the rate at which it is issued by Government — 
it may, when so depreciated, afford debtors the 
means, for an inferior, and often elusory consider- 
ation, of discharging their debts, and thereby occa- 
sion a ruinous loss to creditors, and inflict the most 
dreadful evils on society. That was the case, in an 
especial manner, in France, the Government of 
which country, during the terrors of the Revolu- 
tion, issued assignats in a few years to the amount 
of above 750,000,000/. sterling, or about the whole 
amount of our national debt, without taking any 
effectual means for its re-absorption by the public 
exchequer. The consequence was, that the value of 
that paper fell at last to a thousandth part of its 
nominal amount; and a breakfast for six persons cost 
a louts (PoVj in gold^ or twenty^eight thousand francs in 
assignats. An effect in some degree similar in kind, 
though infinitely inferior in point of degree, took 
place in Great Britain during the later years of the 
war, when bank-notes convertible into gold consti- 
tuted almost the sole circulation of the country; the 
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whole gold and silver having been bought up and 
sent abroad for the service of the Peninsular or 
German contending armies. Prices then rose, on 
an average of five years, to double the amount they 
had been before the commencement of the war ; an 
eflFect, ho doubt, in part owing to the prodigal ex- 
penditure of Gbvemmeht during that dreadful 
<5risis^ and the eflFect of the monopoly for the home 
market created by the continental blockade, but 
chiefly to be ascribed to the vast issue of paper 
which then took place on the part of the Bank of 
England or private bankers, which nearly doubled, 
as the table following will show, the circulating 
medium in actual use in the country. 

But in such a state of matters, the diflFerence 
between the market price of gold and the rate at 
which, by law, the Bank of England are obliged to 
issue it to the holders of their notes, iaflFbrds no 
index whatever to the amount of this depreciation. 
This is the fatal mistake which statesmen and phi- 
losophers fell into in 1810, wheh the memorable 
discussions on the " Bullion Report " first com- 
menced. They observed that there was a great 
difference between the current price of gold in the 
market, when sold as ah ordinary commodity, and 
the Mint price of 8Z. 17^. 10\d. an ounce, fixed by 
law. . Indeed, so far 'did tihis diflference go, that a 
light guinea, not having any standard value fixed 
to it by law, wad at one time worth twenty-four 
shillings, while one of full weight could only be 
issued by th6 Bank for twenty-one shillings. They 
immediately concluded that this diflference was the 
m^ure of the depreciation of the {)aper cijrrency, 

B 4 
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when it had, in fact, nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, and arose, not so much from the quantity 
of paper in Great Britain being excessive, as from 
gold and silver hearing an extraordinary value on 
the Continent, from the vast expenditure of the 
contending parties, which was almost entirely made 
in specie,^ Germany, during the campaigns of 
Aspern and Wagram, and in Spain during the cam- 
paigns of Talavera and Torres Vedras. The test 
of the paper currency in circulation being excessive, 
is not to be looked for in the difference between 
the Mint and market price of gold — for that only 
shows the difference in the value of that precious 
metal at the time the Mint price was fixed and the 
present moment — but in the enhanced price of 
commodities, whether paid in hank-notes, silver, or 
any other currency. It is to be found, not in the 
guinea being worth twenty-five shillings, but in the 
quarter of wheat being at 11 O5., and the yard of 
broad-cloth at 30^. And, judging by that test, 
there can be no doubt that, during the latter years 
of the war, the circulation of the country was very 
abundant, and had, consequently, become in some 
degree depreciated, which appeared in the rise of 
the price of all the commodities of commerce. 

But the observation of the learned Mr. Tooke, so 
great an authority on this subject, is unquestionably 
well-founded, that in ordinary times it is impossible 
that paper convertible on demand into the precioua 
metals can become redundant. The reason is, that 
the moment it becomes greater than the wants of 
commerce require, it will be brought back to be 
exchanged for gold or silver, in order to become a 
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source of profit Illustrations of this occur every 
day in ordinary life. Every person requires, to 
keep some silver or copper money in his pocket for 
immediate use; the more affluent, in addition to 
this, require to have some bank-notes or sovereigns 
at hand for occasional demands, and probably cur- 
rent accounts on which they can draw at their 
bankers'. But no one is found going about with 
hundreds of pounds in his pocket ; and none but 
negligent old men, or millionaires^ think of having 
10,000/. lying without interest at their credit with 
their bankers. The vast majority of men, and es- 
pecially of men of business, by whom the transac- 
tions of the country are carried on, leave no more 
of their funds unprofitable in the shape of currency, 
than they must have in that form, and place all 
the rest in some profitable investment or employ- 
ment yielding a return. It is exactly the same with 
the aggregate of men which we call a nation. No 
more than is absolutely required for the purposes 
of exchange from hand to hand ever wiU remain out 
in the form of currency, if it is exchangeable for the 
precious metals, because every individual composing 
it, seeking a profit to himself for all he can spare 
from immediate use, wiU bring ba<5k to the sources 
from which they is;ued the unnecessary paper in 
circulation. Bank-notes, whether public or private^ 
regularly exchanged, as is the practice in Scotland, 
once or twice a week, and based on an obligation to 
pay in specie or Bank of England notes, never can 
become redundant. And if the Bank of England is 
obliged to pay its notes in the precious metals, neither 
can its paper ever become excessive ; because, the 
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moment more is out than requires. to be kept afloat 
for the circulation of the country, it will be brought 
back for the sake of profit to be exchanged for the 
precious metals, 

" It is necessary/' says Locke, " that your gold 
-should be coined and have the king's stamp upon 
it, in order to secure men in receiving it that there 
is so much gold in each piece. But it is not necessary 
that it should have a fixed value put on it by public 
authority. ^^ It is the oblivion of the latter part of 
the maxim of the philosopher, that has produced, 
and will produce, as long as the present law on the 
subject subsists, such fatal effects from this obliga- 
tion to pay in the precious metals. As these metals, 
by the common consent of men, are the circulating 
medium of all countries^ and bank-notes are issued 
as representing such medium, and for a profit to the 
issuers, nothing can be more proper than that, in 
the ordinary case, they should be under an obliga- 
tion to take them up with the common currency of 
men. But nothing can be more unjust, and in its 
ultimate effects ruinous, than that they should be 
obliged) as they now are, and have been since the 
act of 1819, to take them up at a different price for 
gold than what it bears at the time in the market. To 
(Jo this is to expose the Bank to ruinous loss, at a 
time when the market price of gold is higher than 
the Mint price, from the difference between the two, 
and the certainty of a run on the part of the holders 
of their notes to realise profit at the expense of that 
establishment. For example, if the Bank have 
1 5)000 jOOOZ. of notes in circulation, and the market- 
price of a sovereign comes to be a guinea, which 
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*may often be the case from an extraordinary demand 
for gold on the Continent or elsewhere in the world, 
the Bank, if obliged to pay all their notes in cir- 
culation at the standard Mint price of a sovereign, 
or twenty shillings, would lose fifteen million shil- 
lings, or 750,000Z., besides having, a large part ot 
their specie drawn out. To avoid such a cata- 
strophe, the bank are under the necessity, in ordi- 
nary times, of keeping a large treasure, now 
amounting to nearly fifteen millions sterling, unem- 
ployed in their coffers, at an equal loss to them- 
selves and the country. And the moment the price 
of gold abroad is higher than it is at home, which 
at once appears by the state of the exchanges be- 
coming unfavourable, they are compelled to reduce 
their issues, and reftise ta advance money even on 
the best security, in order to contract the circu- 
lation, and raise again the value of gold in the 
home market. This was the cause of the terrible 
monetary crisis of 1825, and the equally severe 
and more protracted one from 1837 to 1842. The 
vast extent of South American speculation in the 
first case, the calamity of five bad seasons in suc- 
cession in the second, caused the greater part of 
the precious metals to go abroad ; and consequently 
the Bank of England were obliged, peremptorily 
and resolutely, to contract the currency. They did 
so, and did so rightly, und.er existing drcumstances, 
in their own defence. With how much ruin it was 
done te the best interests of the empire, need be 
told to none who have lived through those disas- 
trous epochs, or will observe their effect on the 
national resourqes, as depicted in the? returns col- 
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lected in the table at tlie end of this paper. It no 
doubt sounds well, and seems an admirable thing, 
to have a fixed and unchangeable standard of prices ; 
but it is impossible. You cannot make that per- 
manent whose essence is change; identity is im- 
•possible when you yourself, and all around you, 
are incessantly altering. You might as well have 
an imchanging standard for life made for it at 
twenty-five; you might as well cast anchor in a 
balloon amidst the clouds. 

It is the great and peculiar, though hitherto 
little experienced, benefit of a paper circulation, 
that it is calculated, if based on the obviously 
true foundation, viz. an obligation to pay in the 
precious metals but at their market price only — 
that it tends to avert the dreadful monetary crisis, 
originating in the precious metals being drained 
away by accidental causes, and to preserve that 
equality in the circulation, and consequently in 
prices, which is of such incalculable importance in 
the transactions of commerce and ordinary life. 
When gold is drawn away, that is the very time thai 
paper in larger quantities should he issued^ in order 
to supply the deficiency ; just as, if the supplies of 
beef for an army become deficient,*the strength of 
the soldiers should be maintained by augmenting the 
issues of bread. If the circulation were based on the 
principle of exchange for the precious metals at the 
current value, this most important and salutary 
efiect would of course take place ; because, a large 
part of the national circulation being withdrawn, 
in the form of the precious metals, bankers, public 
and private, would realise a large profit by supply- 
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ing its place with paper. This was exactly what 
took place in 1810. Gold was then so dear, in 
consequence of its absorption in the continental 
war, that a guinea was worth twenty-four shillings. 
But what then*? The Bank, relieved from the 
necessity of paying in specie, augmented its issues 
in proportion. The state and its industry, in ab- 
sence of gumeas, flourished and prospered ; the war 
was brought to a successful issue ; and the guineas, 
attracted by the realised wealth of the British 
empire, soon returned to the centre of opulence, 
when the extraordinary cause which occasioned 
their absence was removed by the return of peace. 
Had the present system been acted upon in 1810, 
according to the recommendation of the Bullion 
Committee, and bank-notes had been rendered 
scarce when gold disappeared, the nation, ajid all its 
trading classes, would have become bankrupt ; and 
we should long sijice have been a province of 
France. 

But under tlie present system of compelling the 
Bank of England to take up their notes in sovereigns 
at the fixed Mint price, no matter how much it 
differs from the current price of the same weight 
of gold in the market, not only is this salutary 
effect prevented, but an opposite effect of the most 
pernicious consequence takes place* The Bank of 
England being compelled, in their own defence, to 
contract their issues the moment the exchange 
with foreign countries proves unfavourable, and 
gold brings a higher price abroad tten at home, 
the result is, that the transference of gold to the 
Continent or America, from whatever cause, is 
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immediately followed by a sudden and immediate 
contraction of the currency, attended, of course; 
witK a corresponding narrowing of credit by all' 
other bankers, and a general monetary spasm and 
commercial crisis throughout the* country. The 
dreadful catastrophes of December, 1825, and au- 
tumn, 1839, were owing to this cause, and would 
have been entirely prevented, or in a great degree 
alleviated, by such an increased issue of paper^ in 
the absence of gold, as would have compensated the 
want. This, to a certainty, would have taken place 
if the issue had been payable in gold at the market 
price only, and would have been highly profit- 
able to the issuers. No apprehensions need be felt 
that gold will not return as sok)n as the crisis m 
past by the aid of the paper ciirrency ; the precious 
metals will ever flow, in the end, to the centres of 
opulence and commerce. Their enhanced price for 
a time only brings them back the sooner. But 
under the present system a dearth of gold is im- 
mediately and necessarily followed by a dearth 
of paper, and stoppage of credit; ruin to a large 
portion of the community, and certain and pro-: 
tracted embarrassment to all, as well as a deficit of 
the revenue, inevitably follow every rise in the' 
foreign price of gold. When beef is scarce, we put> 
the soldiers on half rations of bread also, upon the 
principle of? teaching them to live ohl contracted 
supplies. Can we wonder if half the army are 
starved in oopisequenoe ? 

Nor is thowK the slightest ground few ^he appre*- 
hension that Such a system could destroy any fixed 
standard of value. It would not do so ; it would 
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still leave the precious metals the common cur- 
rency of the world, the basis itself, or its represent- 
ative, of the currency of the British empire. It 
would only put an end to thie perilous and hopeless 
attempt of establishing a fixed standard of value, 
when the precious metals are constantly fluctuating, 
though generally within very narrow limits, in 
value. But under the present, a fluctuation of 
sixpence on the value of a sovereign, is sufficient 
to reduce half the traders of the kingdom to insol- 
vency, and a third of the working classes to pau- 
perism. There is no reason why it should do so 
in the nature of things, more than a variation of 
sixpence on the price of a yard of broad-cloth, or a 
bushel of wheat. What would it signify that the' 
Bank sometimes paid 19s. lOd. and sometimes 
2O5. Ad. for a one-pound note ? The pound would 
still be the measure of value, and a very slight 
variation of prices, seldom if ever exceeding five per 
cent., would only take placie in prices according 
to the varying price of gold and silver. Far greater 
variations occur every day in the price of all the 
articles of consumption, and are never complained 
of. The variations consequent on the sudden con- 
traictions and expansions of the currency, under 
the present system, are ten times greater. We 
never heard that 100,000Z. three per cent, consols 
was refused for the price of an estate, because that 
stock was sometimes at 99^, sometimes at 101. 
We never yet found English. guineas or sovereigns 
refused on the Continent, nor had we the least 
difficulty in travelling with them every where, 
though in 1814 they passed for twenty -eight francs, 
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and have since been down as low as twenty-four 
francs. They were ta^ken every where at the 
current rate of the place at the time, and passed 
for cash as such. Bank-notes should do the same ; 
and then the commercial and monetary crises which 
now, every six or eight years, desolate the country 
and paralyse the revenue, would disappear. 

Ordinary readers, in the preceding observations, 
will find nothing, we trust, which they do not 
understand; many, matter of deep interest and 
serious reflection. Many will say it is a com- 
pound of common-place truisms not fit to be 
repeated, and absurd paradoxes not worthy of an 
answer. It is curious, however, that this com- 
bination of truisms and paradoxes affords an entire 
solution and explanation of all the financial em- 
barrassments of the state, and great part of those 
of individuals, which have occurred vrithin the last 
twenty-five years, as well as of most of the social 
and political evils which, during that time, have 
distracted society, and now have awakened such 
serious solicitude in all thinking men. It will be 
seen that the whole evils and peculiarities in our 
social condition which, in the former part of this 
treatise, have been shown to exist, and to have ex- 
isted for a quarter of a century, in the British empire, 
are precisely the effects which, in the latter part, 
have been proved to arise necessarily from an un- 
duly contracted following on an expanded currency. 
It is a happy combination of truisms and paradoxes 
which affords such an explanation, and points to 
so simple and efficacious a mode of avoiding or 
preventing them in future. 
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But let our readers think what they please of 
our argument — we implore them to look at the 
table which concludes its pages, and which throws, 
we do not hesitate to say, a flood of light on our 
financial and social situation, and the causes of all 
the evils, apparently inexplicable, under which 
we have so long laboured. From its details it ap- 
pears, that from 1792 to 1797, when bank-notes 
were exchangeable for gold, the paper currency 
was about 16,000,000/., at a time when the exports 
were 30,000,000/. Subsequent to 1797, when the 
obligation to pay in specie was taken away, the bank- 
notes alone rose continually, until, in 1818, they had 
reached 28,000,000/. of Bank of England notes, and 
20,000,000/. of country banks; in all, 48,000,000/. 
for England alone ; the exports being then about 
' 60,000,000/. But since the Bill of 1819 came 
into operation, compelling the Bank of England 
to pay their notes in specie at the fixed Mint 
price of gold, while the exports have been nearly 
trebled, the imports more^ than doubled, and the 
population has advanced fifty per cent. — the cur- 
rency has been so contracted in proportion to the 
national transactions, that the total amount of gold 
and silver coin, paper in Bank of England and 
country bankers' notes, is now only 56,000,000/. ; 
while, if it had kept pace with the exports, it 
would have been 120,000,000/. ; if it had kept pace 
with the imports, it would have been 96,000,000/. ; 
if it had kept pace with shipping, 94,000,000/. ; 
and if it had kept pace with the population, 
72^000,000/.* So prodigious a contraction, at a 

* In the subjoined most curious and instructive table, the 
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time when the national transactions and wants, as 
measured by the exports, imports, shipping, wd 
population, were so rapidly increasing, necessarily 
produced incalculable' private suflfering, an enor- 
mous augmentation of debts, and diminution of the 
prices of all sorts of produce, and the most ruinous 
financial embarassments. It has been the cause of 
the revenue, raised by indirect taxation, constantly 
sinking, despite the increase of population and in- 
dustry, until at length the war income-tax became 
unavoidable; it has practically extinguished the 
linking fund, and rendered the debt of 750,000,000/. 
a hopeless burden on the country; and it has added 
iat least forty per cent, to the debts of every man 
burdened with money engagements within it. 
And what has rendered this contraction of the 
currency, amidst the rapidly increasing populatioo 
and transactions of the British empire, peculiarly 
impolitic and distressing, it took place at the very 
time when the annual supply of the precious metajs 
for the use of the globe had, from the distraction 
of South America, and the ruin of its mines, sunk, 
on an average of years, to less than a half, some- 
times only a ihird^ of their former amount; and 
when the increased wealth of the monied classes, 

official value of the exports is distinguished from the de- 
clared. The former is a fixed value^ according to a scale con- 
structed in 1696; and so it exhibits a correct view of the 
increase in the amount of our manufactures. The deckled 
value of the real money price at the moment, as " declared " by 
the exporters, and its decline, as compared with th^ increi^e of 
this official value, shows the lessening prices obtained in con- 
sequenee of the contracted currency and diminished ooft of pro- 
duction. 
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from the enhanced value of money, was d^y ab- 
sorbing a larger portinn of it in plate and other 
articles of luxury. At the very time when tdbe 
amount of part of our machinery was doubling, of 
another trebling, we diminished pur mpplies of oUj 
to facilitate their motion. During a period when 
the soldiers in our army were increased a half, and 
their wants more than doubled, we permitted no 
increase in -the supplies of food. Need we wonder if 
the smaller wheels of the machine were entirely stop- 
ped ? Need we be surprised that dissensions generally 
prevailed? that the stronger grasped th^ portions 
of the weaker? that the poorer were stinted in 
their rations, and underwent intense suffering, and 
that great numbers died of femine ? 

And what is in an especial manner worthy of 
observation in this table, and decisively proves that 
it is the bill of 1819 which has been the chief cause of 
the great fall of prices under which the national re- 
sources and those of so many individuals must haye 
so long laboured, is the change made siiice 1819 in 
the price of grain, and of the money price of our 
exports* The former has sunk from an average of 
about 85^. from 1809 to 1819, to an average of 
about hOs. from 1819 to 1843. And the declared 
or money value of exports, which in 1792 were 
about 10,000,000^. more than their official value 
fixed a century before, and continued higher down 
to 1819, suddenly turned in that year^ and have now 
come to be sixty or seventy millions a^year less than 
the Ojfficial value. Had the rates of 1792 continued, 
our exports would now have brought us in, if they 
iiad reached their present level, not 120,000,000/. 

r 2 
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a-year, but ^00,000,000/. ! so prodigious has been 
the effect of the application of machinery and 
juvenile labour to manufactures, under the influence 
of the pressure produced by the fall of prices, owing 
to the contraction of the currency. Doubtless the 
export sale of our manufactures has been immensely 
increased by this prodigious diminution of prices ; 
but would it not be far better to have had a less 
amount of exports and a more remunerating price 
for what we did send abroad ? Has not the home 
market been contracted as much and more than 
the foreign has been expanded ? And is not that 
a far greater evil than the former effect is a benefit? 
It is a great benefit to foreign nations, doubtless, 
to get our manufactures cheap ; but is it an equal 
benefit to ourselves to force industry in this island 
down to the lowest remuneration ? To give us the 
maximum of work and the minimum of pay ? And 
that is the evident tendency of the present currency 
system. 

Grold and silver, we are told by political eco- 
nomists, are commodities, and must be treated as 
such. There can be no doubt that this observation 
is weD founded ; but it must at the same time be 
added, that they are the most portable of all com- 
modities, and that it is on that very account that 
by the consent of all nations they are the medium 
of circulation. Holding the precious metals^ then, 
as a commodity, must they not share the fate of all 
other commodities, and rise and fall in value, ac- 
cording as their supply is plentiful or scanty in 
the market? Must they not fluctuate in value 
niOre rapidly and frequently than any other com- 
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i!aodity, on account of that very facility of trans- 
port and universal reception among mankind, 
which from the earliest ages has rendered them 
the circulating medium among men ? But if the 
value of the precious metals be thus fluctuating, 
what can be so absurd, or in its ultimate conse- 
quences so disastrous, as to compel the Bank of 
England, at all times and under all circumstances, 
to pay in gold at the fixed rate, SI. 17s. lO^d. per 
ounce ? No matter, though at one time gold, from 
an extraordinary demand for it on the Continent or 
in America, is worth 4^.45. an ounce, and at an- 
other time, from the excess of the supply in this 
country, is worth only SI. 10s. an ounce — still the 
Bank must pay at the same rate ! They must, in 
every instance, give five sovereigns for a five pound 
note, though these five sovereigns are worth to the 
holder or to themselves, as so much bullion, five 
pounds ten shillings or six pounds at one time, and 
only four pounds ten shillings at another. Is it 
not the obvious and inevitable consequence of such 
an obligation, to expose the Bank to the certainty 
of a drain the moment sovereigns become either 
abundant at home, or are in great demand abroad ? 
That is, does it not render domestic prosperity or 
foreign embarrassments alike the forerunner of a 
frightful monetary crisis ? And is not that precisely 
what has invariably occurred upon every recur- 
rence of domestic prosperity or foreign disaster 
since the bill of 1819 was passed ? 

Transfer the same obligation to other commodi- 
ties, and see what would be its consequences. Sup- 
pose that the Bank were to be bound by act of 
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parliatnent to pay two quartets of wheat at alt 
times for a 5/. note, or to deliver two hundred 
pounds of beef, on the principle that the price of 
wheat was to be fixed at 50s. a quarter, aud of 
beef at 6rf. a pound — what would be the cotise- 
quence? Would it not be, that a rainy autumn/ 
which threatened to raise the price of wheat to 75^.^ 
or a failure in the turnip crop, which presaged a 
rise of meat to dd. a-pound, would instantly be fol- 
lowed by a run on the Bank to get his notes turned 
into liiese commodities ? If the holder of every 51. 
note was sure, by sending it to the Bank, of get- 
ting two quarters of wheat worth 71. 10^., or two 
hundred pounds of beef worth the same money, 
there would speedily be very few five pound notes 
in circlilation in the country. The Bank would in 
their own defence be driven to defensive measures 
by a rapid^ and to the community fatal, contraction 
of the currt^ttcy, the liioment that the season gave a 
forewarning of a rise in the price of wh^at or beef. 
A long drought in spring, rain for six weeks in 
autumn, would instantly produce a contraction of 
the currency, a monetary crisis, and convulse the 
country from one end to the other. And this is 
exactly what takes place under the present law in 
regard to paying bank notes in gold at the fixed 
mint price, with this additional circumstance of 
evil, that as gold and silver are the most portable 
of all commodities and most in demand every where, 
the variations and spasms arising from an obliga- 
tion to pay in them at a fixed rate, are of more 
frequent and certain recurrence than a similar 
Abligation in regard to aYiy other comtiioditiw. 
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And this danger, so certain of recurrence, so ruin- 
ous in its consequences, would be entirely avoided 
if the obligation of the Bank was to take up their 
notes, whether in sovereigns, quarters of wheat, or 
pounds of beef, at the current market price only ; 
because then tlie holders of the notes would make 
no profit by sending them into the Bank, and con- 
sequently they would remain in circulation, or at 
least not be presented for payment for that peculiar 
and unjust advantage to the holder, and there 
would be no contraction of the Currency. 

It is the peculiar and dreadful effect of the 
present state of the law in regard to the currency, 
that it renders a brief period of prosperity the 
necessary forerunner^ in every instance, of a long 
period of depression, suffering, and ruin. The 
reason is, that the extensive transactions which ac- 
company and arise from a season of prosperity 
and commercial activity absolutely require and of 
course produce an enlarged circulation. But when, 
this expanded circulation has taken place, it of 
course becomes depreciated in value, just as a fine 
harvest makes wheat sink in value, because it has 
become more plentiful ; and if it consists in whole 
or part of the precious metals, they are Speedily 
sent abroad* The indication of this depreciation is 
a rise in the money price of all other commodities ; 
its effect is "a tendency in the precious metals to go 
abroad, from the enhanced value which they then 
bear, owing to their comparative scarcity. The 
same effect would take place with wheat or beef, 
if they were not such bulky articles as to require 
a greater advance of price to compensate the costof 
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water carriage to any considerable distance.. Thus 
internal prosperity is necessarily and speedily fol- 
Ipwed by a disappearance of the sovereigns, a cpn- 
traction of the currency, and a monetary crisis; 
because the very plenty of the metallic currency 
produced by the prosperity had lowered its value, 
and therefore sent it back into foreign states. So 
frequently has this evil been experienced of late 
years, that its recurrence has become matter of 
common observation, and in a manner proverbial. 
You will hear the remark made in every railway 
train, steam-boat, or stage-coach in the kingdom, — 
that a period of prosperity will be followed by a 
monetary crisis and general distress. Men seem to 
resign themselves in despair to this fearful vicissi- 
tude, which they are told by high authority is in- 
evitable. They think it is the destiny of man to 
undergo such alternations, as Lord Brougham says 
the railway proprietors think it is the destiny of the 
human race to live beside a railway. There is no 
destiny, however, in the one case more than the 
other; in both it arises from the selfishness, the 
errors, and cupidity of man. 

As every thing which is plentiful declines in ex- 
changeable value, and as extended commerce and 
great manufacturing transactions imperatively re- 
quire a plentiful circulation, it inevitably follows 
that an extended commerce and great manufactur- 
ing prosperity must be attended by a depreciation 
in the exchangeable value of the circulating me- 
dium in the country where it takes place. If that 
medium is gold or notes exchangeable into gold, 
at a fixed rate, the inevitable consequence will be 
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that every season of remarkable commercial pros- 
perity will be followed, and that, too, right speedily, 
by a disappearance of the precious metals, a con- 
traction of the currency, and severe commercial- 
and industrial distress. This too will invariably 
occur when undertakings the most extensive have 
been set on foot, and obligations the most weighty 
incurred in conducting them, and numbers the 
most considerable are engaged in their execu- 
tion. At the very time when an extended currency 
and a continued supply of it, and prolonged 
credit, are most wanted, it is suddenly and ruin- 
ously contracted. None but great capitalists 
can stand such a shock; and hence the prodi- 
gious advantage acquired by the money-power 
after one or two such convulsions. Its com- 
petitors are all destroyed. The only way to avoid 
this frightful evil is to have a large portion of the cir- 
culation consisting of bank-notes in the convenient 
form of 11. J exchangeable for the precious metals, 
but at the market price only. When this is the 
case, the contraction of the currency consequent on 
the disappearance of the precious metals from their 
abundance in the country where they were be- 
coming depreciated, will be attended with no per- 
nicious effects, because their place will be supplied, . 
during their temporary absence, by the paper cur- 
rency, which will answer the purpose of conducting 
transactions and sustaining credit just as well. 
There is no danger but what gold and silver will 
return, when this temporary glut is over, to the 
centre of wealth and enterprise. 

Mr. Biddle said, in his report on the causes of 
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the bankruptcy of the United States' Bank in Ame- 
rica, that it was owing to the pressure on the 
money-market of Great Britain by the 10,000,000 
sovereigns which were sent out of England in the 
autumn of 1839 to purchase grain. There can be 
no doubt he was right. It was the heavy and 
long-continued rains of that autumn which occa- 
sioned the bankruptcy of that great bank, of all 
the other American banks, of nine tenths of the 
merchants of the United States, and, in its ultimate 
effects, produced the repudiation of their debts by 
so many of the states, and has inflicted such severe 
losses on the British Islands. How was it this 
effect took place? Why should unusual rain in 
England produce universal insolvency in America ? 
Simply because the Bank, being obliged to pay its 
notes in sovereigns at the fixed price of SL 17s. lO^d. 
an ounce, the great exportation of the precious 
metals to the Continent to purchase foreign grain, 
instantly, as a matter of necessity, compelled the 
Bank of England forcibly and rapidly to contract 
their issues. They did this by rigidly rejecting 
the paper of mercantile houses of the very highest 
credit and respectability, from no doubt of their 
solvency, but with the avowed, and, as they 
stood, necessary purpose of contracting the cur- 
rency. Guineas disappeared in like manner in 
1810, from their absorption in the German and 
Peninsular campaigns, insomuch that a light guinea 
would sell for 245. But no monetary crisis ensued, 
for the Bank augmented their issues in proportion, 
and in the year 1810, had 20,000,000/. of paper 
under discount, being five millions more than in 
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the preceding) and six millions more than in the 
succeeding, years.* That was an instance of the 
Tvay in which a paper circulation, when gold is by 
accidental causes drawn abroad, supplies its place 
and sustains credit and transactions till it returns* 
The same would have taken place in 1839, if the 
Bank had been obliged to take up their notes in the 
precious metals at their current value only. They 
or the other banks would have issued 10,000,000 
additional notes, to supply the place of the 
10,000,000 sovereigns sent away, and neither cre- 
dit nor industry would have suiFered any serious 
stoppage. Instead of this, what were they com- 
pelled to do? Why, at the very moment that an 
expansion of their issues was required by the 
country, a ruinous, though necessary, diminution 
of it took place. When 10,000,000 sovereigns were 
sent away, they were under the necessity, instead 
of expanding^ as the country required, of contract^ 
ing their issues by 4,000,000/., and of course 
every other bank did the same.f Thence the misery 
and distress of the next year, which, by occasion- 
ing an unprecedented pressure on the money- 
market, utterly destroyed credit in the United 
States, and aU but destroyed it in the British 
islands. Such are two memorable instances of the 
opposite working of the two systems. 

Notwithstanding aU this, so much are men ac- 
customed to regard money as of a fixed and un- 

♦ See Appendix. Paper linger discount at Bank : -^ 
1809, 15,475,500/.; 1810,20,070,600/.; 1811, 14,355,400/L 

f See Appendix. Bank of England notes in dirtiulation :~ 
liZSy 19,438,000/.; 1839, 15,317,000/. ; 1840, 15,797,000/. 
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changeable value, from not being aware that the 
variations in its value appear in the prices of other 
articles, as a shadow of an opaque substance appears 
on the wall or this earth only, that it is probable 
nearly the whole present generation of men must 
be laid in their graves before the truth on this 
subject, plain as it is, and necessarily as it flows from 
the axiom, that gold and silver are commodities 
varying in value like all other commodities, is 
generally admitted or acted upon. They say, if 
the Bank was obliged to take up their notes at the 
current value of gold and silver in the market, they 
\yould deluge the country with notes, that the 
sovereigns would disappear, and we should have 
assignats over again. There never was a greater 
mistake. Guineas, no doubt, disappeared in the 
British islands during the last years of the war; 
but why ? Because they were so imperatively re- 
quired on the Continent for the service of the Duke 
of Wellington, and the French and allied armies, 
that they were worth 25s. apiece there. When 
sixteen hundred thousand men were engaged in 
active warfare, on the two sides in Germany and 
Spain alone, where nothing could be purchased but 
by specie, it is not surprising that guineas went 
where they were so much needed and bore so high 
a price. In truth, such was the demand for the 
precious metals, owing to that cause, that at length 
all the currency of the world, attracted to Germany 
as a common centre, could not supply it ; and by a 
decree on September 30th, 1813, from Peterswaldau 
in Germany, the allied Sovereigns issued paper 
notes guaranteed by Russia, Prussia, and England, 
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which soon passed as cash from Kamskatkha to the 
Rhine, and produced the currency which brought 
the war to its successful issue. There was an in- 
stance of the manner which a paper circulation, 
based on proper security, supports credit and sup- 
plies the want of specie at the decisive moment. 
Whereas, according to the present system, the 
paper would of necessity have been contracted, 
when the specie became scarce — credit would have 
been ruined at the critical period^ and the vast 
armaments of the allies would have been dissolved 
for want of funds for their support. 

What makes specie flow abroad is not the mere 
issuing of paper in any quantity at home — it is the 
circumstance of its bearing a higher price on the 
Continent than in this country, and that may be 
owing to many other causes besides a redun- 
dant paper circulation. A vast absorption of 
specie for foreign subsidies and domestic hoard- 
ing, as in 1796 ; a bad harvest in the British 
islands, as in 1839; a great foreign war, as in 
1813 ; unbounded foreign speculation, as in 1825 ; 
a great demand for gold in America, as in 1837, 
may all create such a high price abroad, and drain 
away British specie from these islands, without any 
regard to the quantity of paper issued in them. If 
indeed paper is, from any accidental and transient 
cause, issued in excessive quantities at home, the 
circulation, taken as a whole, will be depreciated, 
prices will rise, and sovereigns, seeking a more 
profitable market abroad, will become scarce. But 
so long as the paper is convertible into gold or 
silver at the current market price, that effect can 
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never take place to any dangerous or hurtful ex- 
tent. That is the grand distinction between such 
a currency and assignats, bearing a forced circu- 
lation, and not convertible any where into the 
precious metals at any value. If, from the issue of 
paper in the British islands, prices rise, and the 
precious metals become scarce, what must be the 
consequence ? Why, that their value wiU rise in 
this country from their scarcity, the profit of send- 
ing them abroad wiU cease, and the interests of 
men will lead them to bring them back. The mere 
presence of notes in any quantity at home, provided 
they are convertible into gold at the current 
market prices, will never, for any length of time, 
other things being equal, render it scarce in this 
:Country. On the contrary, it is the very thing 
-which, in the end, is sure to bring it back ; because 
every holder of a note will find it for his interest to 
present it for exchange into specie, until the elevated 
value of specie, owing to its scarcity, is removed by 
its returning. In a word, the same cause which 
, sends specie abroad when the "specie" circulation 
is abundant, wUl bring it back, and that too right 
speedily, when it becomes scarce. Quicksilver does 
not find its level more speedily and certainly than 
the precious metals when no extraordinary cause 
interferes to create an extraordinary demand in 
one place which does not exist in another. The 
obligation to convert notes into specie at the market 
price would operate as a perpetual check, gentle and 
gradual in its operation, but withal perfectly effica- 
cious, to prevent the issue of paper ever bepoming 
^excessive in the country where it existed. 
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It is usually said that an undue facility in i»^uing 
paper leads to extravagant speculation, and that 
the issue of small notes must be stopped in order 
to prevent this disastrous effect taking place. 
There is no doubt that this evil, if not guarded 
against by certain and very obvious checks, may 
take place, at least for a short period. If the paper 
circulation of the empire is 40,000,000^., and by a 
sudden expansion of trade, or the vast variety of 
undertakings requiring advances, which are set on 
foot, it is increased to 60,000,000/*, a dangerous 
impulse may be given to speculations, and serious 
disasters brought upon the trading and industrious 
classes in consequence. But two things are ob» 
servable and worthy of especial notice in regard to 
this real and by no means contemptible danger. 

1 . If the notes are all convertible into the preciou* 
metals at the naarket price, the evil, such as it is, 
can only be teni^rary. If notes are issued to sup- 
port doubtful speculators, and they push over^ 
trading to an undue extent, their commodities will 
prove unsaleable, they themselves will become in^- 
j^olvent, and the notes will soon be back upon the 
issuers, accompanied with disastrous losses, to 
teach them the necessity of more caution in future. 

2. This danger exists to fully as great an extent 
where there are no small notesy and the Bank is 
obliged to take up aU its large ones in sovereigns 
at the fixed mint price, as where small notes issued 
by private bankers are the established circulation. 
The proof of this is decisive. Speculation was £ar 
more ruinous in England in 1825, and forty-six 
private banks broke, there in the single month of De- 
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cember, though the Bank of England was bound to 
pay in specie at the mint price more than ever it had 
been during the period from 1797 to 1819, when 
the Bank Restriction Act was in operation. And 
over-trading went on from 1835 to 1837 to a far 
greater extent in Lancashire, where there were no 
small notes, than in Lanarkshire, where there were ; 
and at this moment there is infinitely more absurd 
and dangerous speculation in railway shares and 
pig iron in Liverpool, where there are no small 
notes, than in Glasgow, where the whole circulation 
is formed of them. 

In truth this over-issue of notes, generally speak- 
ing, in pacific times, is an effect, not a cause. It 
is a plethora of capital which cannot find employ- 
ment, which is the real origin of extravagant and 
ruinous speculation, when it continues for any 
length of time. The effect of such a superabimdant 
accumulation of capital is, that inttrest is lowered 
to such a degree, that the holders of it, rendered 
desperate by this constant decline in their income, 
when derived from ordinary home investments, 
seek the most extravagant foreign speculations, or 
the most hopeless home undertakings. Any thing 
is greedily swallowed which, got up by a few clever 
agents and managers, affords the hope of " a good 
interest." The facility with which money is parted 
with, under the influence of this thirst for an en- 
larged income, would a priori be deemed incre- 
dible. If the investment is foreign, it instantly 
leads to a drain upon the specie market here, which 
was the cause of the terrible monetary crisis of 
December, 1825. If the money is retained, and 
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spent in railway or other speculations at home, it 
leads to a large issue of paper money to conduct 
them. Superficial observers say it is the issue of 
paper at home which occasions the evil in both 
cases ; but a little consideration must show that 
that is the effect, not the cause,. You might as 
well say it is the greasing of the wheels which oc- 
casions the travelling, or the issuing of the rations 
which produces the army. It is a stock of money 
before he sets out which puts the traveller in 
motion : it is accumulated capital which induces 
extraordinary speculation, at times sending the 
specie abroad, at others deluging the country at 
home with paper money to conduct it* 

Consider in this view what was the effect of the 
return to cash payments, under an obligation to 
pay in sovereigns at the mint price by the law of 
1819. It at once added forty, probably fifty, per 
cent to the whole available capital of the country, 
because it added that much to the value of capital 
in the hands of its holders. Now the capital of the 
country available to the putting in motion of in- 
dustry is at least a thousand millions. Eight 
hundred millions are invested in the public funds 
alone, and probably at least as much in mortgages, 
canals, railways, and other investments. Of this 
sum, it is by no means extravagant to say, that a 
little more than a half is available movable ca- 
pital. By the law of 1819, this thousand millions 
was at once converted into fifteen hundred millions, 
because it became by the change of prices capable 
of putting in motion as much industry, or pur- 
chasing as many commodities, as fifteen hundred 
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millions could have done before the change. Is it 
surprising that so prodigious and sudden an in- 
crease to the capital of the nation should have 
produced a continued tendency during the last 
quarter of a century to extravagant and perilous 
speculation ? Then the hundred millions lost be- 
tween South American insolvency and North 
American repudiation, and the extraordinary tend- 
ency, which has increased so prodigiously of late 
years with the fall in the interest of money and 
rise of the three per €ent$ to lOOZ., to invest money 
in the inost absujxi and outrageous speculations. 
The advocates of the present monetary system see 
clearly the danger of fostering speculation which 
may arise from increasing the paper circulation of 
the country frona forty to sixty millions ; but they 
can see no danger at all in increasing the available 
capital of the country from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred millions. They see clearly the mote in 
their neighbour's eye, but they cannot discern the 
be^n in their own. 

It is a common observation, that the country is 
oyerwhelmed with a mass of unemployed capital in 
one quarter, and a mas§ of human beings pining 
for enjiployment in another, and yet that these 
two superfluities cannot meet or aid each other. 
No one can survey our social state without per- 
ceiving that this observation is well founded : and 
considering that it is the very object of capital to 
find hands for its undertakings, and of labour to 
find capital for its support, it appears, at first 
sight, not a little extraordinary how such an effect 
can take place, and still more, how it can have 
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continued, as it has done, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. But a little reflection on the necessary effect 
of the great monetary change of 1819 must show, 
that such a result was its unavoidable and lasting 
consequence. In the ordinary case, an increase of 
capital is slow and gradual, and is attended, pari 
passUy by an expansion of the industry and profit- 
able speculations of the coimtry. The two grow 
together, and mutually support each other. Neither 
is felt as redundant, by reason x)f this mutual com- 
munication. But when so prodigious an addition 
as fifty j9er cent is at once made to the available 
capital of the state, it is perfectly impossible that it 
can soon, or for a very long period, find a safe or 
profitable investment. More than one generation 
must go to their graves before the proper balance 
between capital and industry can be restored. In 
the interval, the most extravagant speculations will 
to a certainty be indulged in during the intervals 
of monetary convulsion, in the vain hope of restor- 
ing the balance, and finding a feir return for ax^cu- 
mulated wealth. 

But this is not all. The peculiarity of the change 
in our monetary system, and which affords the true 
solution of this extraordinary feature in our social 
state, of the inability of superfluous numbers and 
wealth to meet and relieve each other, is to be found 
in this, — that the same depression of prices which 
added so immensely to the amount of capital in the 
country, diminished in a similar degree the ahilily of 
the industrial classes to find a market for their industry. 
Wealth was increased, and the remuneration of la- 
bour was diminished. When we reflect on the 
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stupendous fact, that the money valu^ of our ex- 
ports, which, till 1819, constantly exceeded their 
official value — in some years by twenty millions 
sterling, has now fallen so much, that their official 
value will exceed the declared or real money value 
this year by at least seventy millions*^ we may con- 
ceive how prodigious has been the diminution 
effected in the remuneration of our manufacturing 
industry by this fatal change. Agricultural re- 
muneration, as appears from the change in the 
price of wheat since 1819, has fallen at least fifty 
per cent. : for from 1800 to 1820 the quarter ranged 
from 605. to 1205.; and from 1820 to 1845 it has 
ranged from 355. to 845.f It is within bounds to 
say, that the change in the law regarding money in 
1819 has added fifty per cent, to the available 
capital of the country, while it has taken fifty per 
cent, from the remuneration of its labour. The 
Table in the Appendix demonstrates it as clearly 
as any proposition in geometry. Need we be sur- 
prised after this, that we are overwhelmed with two 
superfluities — that of capital and labour — which 
yet cannot meet or relieve each other. J 

We are constantly told by the working classes 
that they cannot get an adequate remuneration for 

♦ In 1843 it was no less than 65,000,000/. See Appendix. 

f See Appendix, last column. 

\ A decisive proof of the vast depreciation of the remunera- 
tion of agricultural labour, and of the rent of land in consequence, 
notwithstanding the most astonishing agricultural exertions, was 
lately advanced by Mr. Newdegate in the House of Commons, 
as afforded by the returns of the income-tax. From that it ap- 
pears that the rent of land and houses in England, Scotland, and 
Wales stood, in 1814 and 1843, respectively as follow* : — 
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their industry: that their toil is augmented and 
their gains diminished : that a fair day's work is no 
longer worth a fair day's wage. The Reports to 
the House of Commons and every man's experience 
must convince him, that, in many branches of in- 
dustry at least, these complaints are weU founded ; 
but the all-important question arises. To what is 
this calamitous state of things owing ? It does not 
arise from the nature of things. It was never wit- 
nessed in the world before. It was not felt in the 
country during all the calamities and dangers of the 
war. It has emerged for the first time in a period 
of profound tranquillity : it is felt with most severity 
after thirty years of unbroken peace. The simple 
cause of it is to be found in the contraction of the 



REAL RENTAL, GREAT BRITAIN. 

1814. 1843. 



Lands - £39,405,705 
Houses - 16,259,399 



Lands - £45,753,615 
Houses - 38,475,738 



CORN CONSUMED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 



1814. 

43,458,000 quarters. 



1841. 
61,460,879 quarters. 



From this it appears that while the rent of land has increased 
in Great Britain in the last thirty years by about 12 per centy 
the rent of houses has advanced 140 per centy or nearly twelve 
times as much. And although the produce of the soil has in- 
creased about 46 per cent, in the same period, the rent has only 
increased 12 per cent. As the average importation for five years 
preceding 1836, when the bad seasons began, was only 398,000 
quarters, it follows that this great increase of agricultural pro- 
duce, probably not less in 1844 than 50 per cent, as compared 
with 1814, was aknost entirely owing to the efforts of domestic 
agriculture; undeterred even by the scanty and declining re- 
ward which the state of the currency enabled the farmers to 
obtain for the produce of their toil. 
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currency to so much less than what the wants of the 
state require, in consequence of the law of 1819. 
That law having lowered prices generally fifty, in 
some trades above a hundred per centj it has be- 
come a matter of absolute necessity to the manu- 
facturers and farmers to lower the cost of produc- 
tion in a similar or greater proportion. Their 
debts and engagements remain the same ; it is in 
the wages of labour and charges of production, 
therefore, that the reduction must be made. To 
effect this has become with the industry of the 
country a question of life and death. Ruin stared 
the whole industrious classes in the faCe, if it was 
not effected. Immense have been the efforts made 
during the last twenty-five years to accomplish this 
object. Astonishing is the success with which, in 
many branches of manufacture, their efforts have 
been attended. Many articles of manufacture are 
now sold for a third or a fourth of their cost thirty 
years ago. But how has this vast reduction in price 
been effected? By the unbounded extension of 
machinery, — by substituting the labour of women 
for that of men, of children for women, of wheels for 
both. Hence the juvenile labour, the precocious 
habits, the youthful profligacy, the middle-aged 
pauperism, the vast increase of the ^^ classes dan- 
gereuses^^^ and of crimes of every kind, with, which 
we are now overwhelmed in all the manufacturing 
districts. It is the convulsive effort of an ener- 
getic and industrious people to obviate the effects of 
the fatal change of prices which has been forced 
upon them by the contraction of the currency. 
We are constantly told, by the supporters of 
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the pr^ent system, that this prodigious reduction 
in the price of our manufactures, which appears in so 
striking, and, if not proved by authentic docu- 
ments, incredible a manner, in the present excess of 
70,000,000?. in the official over the real or declared 
value of our exports, is the only hold we have of 
foreign markets, and that the vast extension of our 
foreign trade is mainly to be ascribed to this cir- 
cumstance. There can be no doubt tbat this ex- 
tension in the quantity of our exports is in a great 
degree owing to this cause. But is such an ex- 
tension in the quantity of our exports, attended with 
no proportional extension in ihe price received^ either 
a national or a social advantage ? Is it a good 
thing for this country to be converted into the slave 
of the world, and to be yearly doomed to produce 
more work for less pay ? That may be a benefit to 
the slave-holder : is it an equal benefit to the slave 
himself ? Would it not be better for him to have 
less work and more pay ? Considered even with 
reference to the encouragement of our manufactures, 
is not the argument fallacious ? So vast is the 
home market for our manufactures in compitrison of 
the foreign, that while our whole exports are of the 
declared value of 52,000,000/. the manufactures for 
the home market are no less than 133,000,000?.* 
Now, if this is the case, even when the home market 
is crippled, as it is now, by the decline of :50 per 
cent, in the remuneration of industry, what would it 
be if home industry received, by the efiects of an ade- 
quate currency, an adequate remuneration ? It is 

• See Plackman's Stat Tables for 1842, p. 52. 
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better to add 50 per cent to a hundred and thirty 
millions than to fifty millions. For every pound 
we gain under the present monetary system in our 
export trade, we should gain three in the home 
sale of our manufactures, if the currency were 
placed on a proper footing. 

Historians lament the apparently inexplicable 
perversion with which all adininistrations have gone 
on, during the last twenty-five years, taking off one 
indirect tax after another, until above thirty millions 
yearly have been lost to the public revenue in the 
remission of indirect taxes alone, the sinking ftmd 
entirely extinguished, every shilling of any surplus 
that may arise in prosperous years applied to the 
remission of taxation, and a national debt of 
775,000,000/. fixed as a permanent and immovable 
burden about the neck of the nation. This appears 
the more extraordinary, when it is recollected that 
during the war a sinking fund, gradually increasing, 
and which at length amounted to 15,000,000/. a year, 
was religiously set apart for the redemption of the 
public debt; that between 1816 and 1830 the debt 
was reduced by nearly seventy millions ; and that 
the population of the empire is now 50 per cent 
more, and its industry more than double, of what it 
was at the close of the war. But the marvel ceases 
when the operation of the contraction of the cur- 
rency in 1819 is taken into consideration. As that 
change soon reduced prices from fifty to a hun- 
dred per cent, while the money engagements of the 
nation, and all the individuals in it, remained un- 
changed, it became a matter of absolute necessity to 
the trading and manufacturing classes to get the 
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indirect taxes lowered or taken off. They were laid 
on and not felt duriiig the war, because, mth a cur- 
rency equal to the wants of the nation, the tax was 
compensated by the price, which rose in a similar 
proportion. But they became crushing and in fact 
exterminating, when, by the contraction of the cur- 
rency far within what the wants of the nation re- 
quired, prices of produce fell to such a degree that 
the utmost parsimony in the cost of production 
soon became necessary to realise any profit at aU. 
The persons engaged in every branch of trade were 
soon able to prove to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, by arguments and calculations alike just 
and convincing, that unless he remitted the tax 
which pressed upon their branch of industry they 
would be unable to carry on their business. The 
combined clamours or rather just remonstrances 
of successive bodies of wealthy active men, whose 
industry and capital created great part of the na- 
tional wealth, and who were now struggling for life 
and death, proved too powerful for any or all admin- 
istrations. Thence the remission since 1819 of thirty 
millions of indirect taxes, and the abandonment of 
all hopes of paying off the debt. Half that sum 
steadily applied to the sinking fund since that time 
would by this time have paid oft' six hundred 
millions of its amount. 

Statesmen are never tired of expatiating on the 
extraordinary and unprecedented difficulties of 
their situation, with an empire constantly ex- 
tending and requiring more costly protection, and 
a revenue which can only be made to expand by 
the painful screw of direct taxation. They observe, 
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with astonishment, that the national revenue not 
only cannot, without that last and dire resource, 
be made to expand with the national necessities, 
but that even an increase of wealth and numbers 
unparalleled in any old state since the beginning of 
the world, is daily accompanied with a j^eater diffi* 
tjulty, even in keeping up the revenue at its former 
amount. They observe, with a sigh, that 72,000,000/, 
was raised amidst general prosperity from the nation, 
containing 18,000,000 souls only, in 1815; but that 
not more than 50,000,000/., without the income- 
tax, can be raised from 28,000,000 in 1845- They 
cannot comprehend how, with exports increased 
since that tune from 50,000,000/. to 120,000,000/. 
official value in round numbers annually, this most 
embarrassing arid vexatious result should have 
taken place. But the cause of it is perfectly plain 
— ^the currency is unduly contracted. Exports have 
•increased, but not the price received for them, in any 
thing like the saime proportion. The total currency 
ranges from 65,000,000/. to 75,000,000/., paper and 
gold, in the two islands ; it should range from 
120,000,000/. to 130,000.000/., to keep pace with 
the growth of the nation in population, industry^ 
and commercial transactions. Every man's work 
in consequence is increased, but his pay is di- 
minished. The efforts the industrious classes 
make to better their condition by extending their 
production only make matters worse ; they induce 
-an excess of production above consumption — the 
peculiar and unprecedented evil of these times ; they 
lower the wages and profits of every industrious 
.man. Production is constantly increasing; re- 
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muneratibn, save to monied millionaires and ter- 
ritorial magnates, is constantly diminishing. Thence 
the extension of our national necessities, and the 
contraction of our national resources ; — thence the 
experienced necessity, while the present monetary 
system continues, of recurring to heavy direct 
taxation ; — thence the abandonment of the Sink- 
ing Fund, and permanent imposition of the debt 
in undiminished amount on the nation; — thence 
such frequent monetary catastrophes as have of 
late years shaken the State to its centre ; — thence 
the prostration of the national resources to an ex- 
tent which will, on the first serious external con- 
test, put in hazard the very existence of the 
empire. 

It is often said that the bill of 1819 was a great 
error, but that it has been got over ; that prices have 
become accommodated to the new scale ; that the 
sufferers by it are bankrupt, dead, and buried ; and 
that every thing would be thrown into confusion 
again, if any change were now made. There never 
was a greater mistake. — The seven hundred and 
seventy-five millions of the National Debt has not 
become accommodated to the change. The thousand 
millions of private debt in the community has not 
found its debtors inured to the change. — The payers 
of taxes whose incomes have been lowered fifty per 
cent, by its effects have not become reconciled to 
the change. — The manufacturing and commercial 
classes, exposed every five or six years to a frightful 
monetary crisis, fatal to a large part of the per- 
sons engaged in business, in consequence of the 
present obligation on the Bank to pay in specie at 
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the Mint price, arer not enamoured of it. — The 
farmers who find the prices received for their 
produce lowered from 50 to 75 per cent, are not re- 
conciled to it. — The landlords whose embarrass- 
ments are hourly increasing, and one half of whom 
are in a state of hopeless insolvency from the con- 
sequent and unavoidable reduction of their rents, 
are not accommodated to it. — The nation whose 
resources have been so seriously impaired by its 
effects, that any increase of revenue from indirect 
taxation has become impossible, and the idtima 
ratio of an income tax has become indispensable 
in the thirtieth year of peace, has not become 
accustomed to it. — The evils of the system, as long 
as it is adhered to, are lasting, corroding, and irre- 
movable. — They are not over ; they are only in 
their infancy. 

How, it is said, would you remedy these evils ? 
Would you recur to the Bank Restriction Act of 
1797 ? Would you allow every private individual 
who chooses to call himself a banker to usurp the 
King's prerogative, and issue paper in unlimited 
quantities to a credulous public, voracious of money ? 
— The answer is plain. Certainly not. The 
Bank Restriction Act, necessary and indispensable 
during war, would be dangerous in peace. The 
numerous failures of private bankers in England 
in 1825 have demonstrated that the system of 
issuing paper then allowed, combined with the mo- 
netary law q/* 1819, led to the most frightful con- 
vulsions. But, because the old system required 
revision and amendment, it does not follow it 
should be removed altogether. The comparative 
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stability of the Scotch banks during . that crisis, 
and the subsequent and more protracted one from 
1837 to 1842, proves that the dangers are not 
necessarily inherent in an issue of small notes. — 
It belongs to practical men to devise a mode by 
which the advantages of a paper currency of small 
notes may be rendered consistent with security to 
the public who take them as money, — But that a 
mixed circulation of small notes and specie is in- 
dispensable to pubUc prosperity, and furnishes the 
only security against the dreadful monetary crises, 
with which since 1819 the nation has been de- 
vastated, and which must always follow a period of 
prosperity, when the basis of the circulation is 
gold alone, appears plain from the preceding 
pages. And it is submitted to those more practi- 
cally acquainted than the author with the details 
of the subject, whether the following system would 
not remedy the existing evils, without putting the 
stability of the circulation in any hazard. 1. That 
the Bank of England should be authorised to issue 
one-pound notes to any extent, under an obliga- 
tion to pay them in specie on demand in gold or 
silver, but at the market price of those metals, 
when presented only. 2. That private bankers 
should be authorised also to issue one-pound notes, 
but under this limitation ; that before issuing them, 
they should deposit securities in the public funds 
to the amount of 75 per cent, or 80 per cent on the 
notes issued, to be guaranteed as a fiind to the 
holders of the notes and those alone, the issuer 
in the mean time receiving the dividends accruing 
on such securities. 3. That in the event of the 
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market price of gold rising above a certain limit, 
fixed bylaw, but at a very high level, the ob- 
ligation on the Bank to pay in specie should be 
provisionally suspended, by a permanent law, till 
the price of gold falls below that limit, when it 
fihould ag^n become in force. 
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TABLE shoniDg the Frecions Metals annually raised and coined in the South Ami 
Notts of Private Bankers — the Coin annually issued from the Mint the C< 
Exports' Declared Value — Excess of Official above Declared Value of Export 
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48,911,342 


3,325,211 


17.480,000 


743.675,299 


4,1,893,369 


1,270,030 


35 3 


1833 




1,265 


57,093,867 


3,566,697 


17,690,000 


758,549,866 


48,391,180 


1,590,727 


37 9 


1836 




7,303 


54,737,301 


3,583,965 


17.800,000 


761,422,570 


50,692,653 


None. 


51 3 


1837 




8,361 


61.268,320 


4,099,039 


18,000,000 


762,275,188 


31,278,928 


Deficiency 


37 n 


1838 




9,226 


62,004.000 


4,333,015 


18.200,000 


761,347,690 


52,058,349 


from 1837 


68 7 


1839 




9,936 


67,432,964 


4,659,376 


18,410,000 


766,341,680 


51,693.510 


to 1842 of 


63 8 


1840 




6,OS7 


64,377,962 


4,637,376 


18,600,000 


766,371,725 


52,315,433 


12,000,00M. 


1 54. ^ 




\ 


9,058 


65,204,729 


4,500,028 


18,840,000 


774,319,913 






\ "tn "^^^^ 


0,829 


65,204.729 


4,781,341 


18,990,000 


77a,066,;sM 


"LX "fV 


_--- 


_ 




(. 



* T.T 



